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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


As usual this number of the bulletin is devoted to a report of the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library Association. We give a brief 
summary of the meeting at St. Paul together with the report of the 
business session of the Association, as prepared by Miss Laing, the 
secretary. 


We are also including in this number a report of the North Central 
Library Conference of which Wisconsin was a part. This report was 
compiled under the direction of Miss Baldwin, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, and contains reports of the different section and round 
table meetings. 


The meeting at St. Paul was a notable conference. The sessions 
were rich in material which may be of use to every Wisconsin library. 
We are giving as much space as possible in this issue to this report and 
urge every librarian in the state to read it through carefully. Even if 
you were at the St. Paul meeting there were, of course, some of the 
sessions you could not attend. 
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NORTH CENTRAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


The Wisconsin Library Association met 
with the Library Associations of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, in conference at St. Paul. 
Nearly 750 were registered. The Con- 
ference opened Tuesday, October 14th, 
with a Library Commissions Round 
Table. Mr. Lester discussed the develop- 
ment of a library consciousness among 
rural people and brought out that rural 
library service cannot successfully be 
carried on until the benefits of reading 
itself are known and desired by the rurai 
public. Miss Nellie Williams of the Ne- 
braska Library Commission told the 
Round Table that small town librarians 
needed more of the simple lists and a 
more simplified manual of library pro- 
cedure. The Iowa Commission is trying 
to sell Iowa counties the county-wide li- 
brary service, and Miss Julia Robinson 
of the Iowa Commission told of their 
demonstration in Blackhawk County 
where they are giving free service for 
one year. 

The informal reception at the St. Paul 
Public Library and the Book Fair in the 
Exhibition Room with Hitty reigning 
queen made a most happy ending to the 
first day. 

Book evaluation was the topic for the 
first general session. Mrs. Margaret 
Culkin Banning opened the session with 
“Experiments in fiction” and urged that 
the librarian give the experimenter his 
chance to develop. She said there al- 
ways will be readers for the “three layer 
cake novel with plenty of frosting” the 
old-fashioned novel for uncritical people, 
but that the modern experiments with 
the novel are about to lead to a higher 
type of fiction for the persons who read 
with standards in mind. Miss Amy 
Heminway Jones told of the Internation- 
al Mind Alcove, collections of books sent 
out by the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace to acquaint our people 
with the world. Twelve books a year 
are sent to 280 libraries. 

Miss Mary K. Reely led the discussion 


on the year’s output of books briefly re- 
viewing those on Individual and So- 
cial problems and Literature: Miss Helen 
Baird of the Minneapolis Public Library 
reviewed History, Travel, Biography: 
and Miss Helen Rugg of the Hill Refer- 
ence Library reviewed the Technical 
books 

Round tables made up the afternoon 
program. 

Small libraries discussed developing a 
library consciousness within a communi- 
ty; contacts with outside organizations, 
newspaper publicity and publicity with- 
in the library, and the position of the 
librarian within the community, her con- 
tacts and activities were the points used. 
The present book market and economy 
in book buying was brought out by Miss 
Agnes Johnson. 

The Large Libraries discussed coopera- 
tion between libraries and the College 
and University Libraries the special col- 
lections, care, loan, and up-keep. 

The School Library Section studied 
the librarian and the teacher, their read- 
ing and cooperation. 

The Second General Session was a 
demonstration of charging books by ma- 
chine, and led to a defense of the old 
systems. 

Dr. Everett Dean Martin addressed the 
evening session on “What is an educated 
person?” His main theme was the phil- 
osophy of education, the keynote being 
that the difference between the ideal 
civilization of the Greeks and our civili- 
zation is the fact that the culture of 
Athens was a secular one; there was no 
authoritative, priestly class. 

County libraries was the subject of 
the 4th General Session. Prof. Kolb 
spoke on “Trends in Town-Country rela- 
tions significant for Library Service” 
bringing out the closer relationship of 
the country to the town and the result- 
ing demand of the country people for 
more of the town privileges. Mr. Secor 
started his talk “Why books for farm- 
ers” with why books for anyone, and 
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if for anyone why not for farmers. Farm- 
ers and County Libraries by Mr. 
Streeter considered the use of leisure 
time by the farmer and his family. 
Iowa’s County Library experiment, its 
history and development were described. 

The Children’s Librarians’ Section and 
the Hospital Librarians had meetings at 
this time. 

Round Tables of Catalogers, Chil- 
dren’s Librarians and Reference workers, 
made up the afternoon schedule. 

The annual dinner and social session 
was held in the Hotel Lowry Thursday 
night, with more than 400 delegates at- 
tending. The only formal touch was 
given when Miss Clara Baldwin of St. 
Paul Director of Libraries for the Min- 
nesota State Department of Education 
was presented with a basket of roses in 
recognition of her service as General 
Chairman of the Convention. 

State Association breakfasts were held 
Friday morning, the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion holding its breakfast at the St. Paul 
Hotel. 


Business Meeting 


The minutes of the previous meeting 
were waived. 

The Treasurer’s report for 1929 was 
read and accepted. 

The Certification Committee had no 
report. 

A telegram of greeting from Miss 
Margaret Reynolds of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, was read. 

A letter from the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission asking our co- 
operation in the nation-wide observance 
of the Two hundredth Anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington in 1932 
was read and it was moved, seconded and 
carried that the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation endorse the observance. 

The place of meeting for 1931 was dis- 
cussed, an invitation from Mayor Hoan 
of Milwaukee, and the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce was read. It was 
suggested that part of the meeting be 
held in Watertown. The place of meet- 
ing was left to the incoming executive 
board. 
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The report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee was read and accepted. 


The Resolutions Committee of the Wis- 
consin Library Association present the 
following resolution: 

Resolved that, in meeting assembled— 
This committee of the Wisconsin Library 
Association, know, we are representing 
this entire Association in a formal ex- 
pression of our great appreciation of the 
interesting program which the North 
Central Library Conference has prepared 
for us. 

We wish to acknowledge all the ef- 
forts put forth by the different commit- 
tees in making the program such a suc- 
cess, and especially do we wish to ex- 
press our hearty appreciation of the un- 
tiring efforts of Miss Clara Baldwin, Di- 
rector of Libraries, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education, who has added so 
much to our enjoyment and help, and 
also to Mr. Turner, Secretary of the St. 
Paul Association of Commerce. 

Signed: CLARA L. LINDSLEY, Chairman, 
ANNA M. TARR 
FLORENCE DUNTON 


The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was read and it was moved and car- 
ried that the Secretary cast a unanimous 
ballot in favor of the report. 


Report of Nominating Committee: 


President, Mr. J. V. Cargill, Milwaukee 

Vice-Pres., Miss Minnie Isaacs, Supe- 
rior 

Secretary, Miss Almere Scott, Madison 

Treasurer, Miss Anna Jones, Ocono- 
mowoc. 

Signed: Cora LANSING, Chairman. 


The finance report of the North Cen- 
tral Library Conference was read and 
as the convention dues and exhibitor fees 
paid the expense of the conference and 
there would still be a balance it was 
suggested that whatever monies were re- 
maining in the Conference treasury be 
given to the A. L. A. Endowment fund. 

Meeting adjourned. 

The last General Session of the Con- 
vention opened with a report of the Fi- 
nances of the Conference and it was 
there moved and carried that all monies 
remaining in the treasury be given to 
the A. L. A. endowment fund. 

Mr. Herbert Heaton pleaded for the 
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finding and treasuring of historical 
material. 

Miss Gratia Countryman reported on 
the condition of the A. L. A. endowment 
and urged that the librarians aid in in- 
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creasing it. Sightseeing trips, County 
and City Library visits completed the 
program of the North Central Library 
Conference. 

HAZEL D. LAING, Secretary 





NORTH CENTRAL LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Attendance at the North Central Li- 
brary Conference, which met in St. Paul 
October 14 to 17, exceeded all expecta- 
tions. It was thought that not more 
than 500 would attend, but the total 
registration was nearly 750. The State 
Library Associations participating in the 
conference were those of Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Minnesota. 

Although other regional conferences 
have been held in this section, this was 
the first to include all these states. So 
successful was the meeting that before 
it ended, the presidents of the six asso- 
ciations had agreed to form a perma- 
nent council to cooperate in various ways 
and plan future conferences. 

The program, which was in charge of 
Miss Clara Baldwin, director of the 
Minnesota Library Division, and her 
committee formed of the presidents of 
the state library associations, was stud- 
ded with notables. Among those from 
outside the conference territory were Dr. 
Everett Dean Martin of Cooper Union 
Forum, New York City, J. C. M. Han- 
son of the University of Chicago Library 
School, Miss Anne Carroll Moore of the 
New York Public Library, and Miss Amy 
Heminway Jones of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Mrs. 
Margaret Culkin Banning of Duluth and 
Prof. J. H. Kolb of the University of 
Wisconsin were other attractions. 

Among’ publishers’ representatives 
were Miss Louise Seaman of the Macmil- 
lan Company, who appeared on the pro- 
gram of the Children’s Librarians’ sec- 
tion, and Mr. Thomas J. McLaughlin of 
the H. W. Wilson Company, who brought 
the Bookmobile from the West Coast to 
be present at the conference. 


The exhibit space at the Hotel Lowry, 
headquarters of the conference, was com- 
pletely filled with exhibits from pub- 
lishers, library supply houses and local 
bookstores. Publicity exhibits were also 
sent by the American Library Associa- 
tion and Iowa. 

The commercial exhibits, with the 
large registration, assured the confer- 
ence at the outset of being a financial as 
well as a professional success, and a 
substantial sum which remained after 
expenses were paid was voted as a dona- 
tion to the A. L. A. Endowment Fund. 

Social affairs generally centered about 
the Hotel Lowry, although on the open- 
ing night of the conference, the librari- 
ans were guests at a reception given by 
the St. Paul Public Library. In compli- 
ment to the conference, the library 
opened its annual children’s book exhibit 
earlier than usual, and the visitors were 
received in the exhibit room. Simulta- 
neously, the James J. Hill Reference Li- 
brary, which occupies a wing of the St. 
Paul Library, held open house. 

The only social meetings on Wednes- 
day were the Teachers College Librari- 
ans’ luncheon, the International Mind Al- 
cove Librarians’ luncheon arranged in 
honor of Miss Amy Heminway Jones, 
and the dinner for school librarians. 

Thursday, however, abounded in lunch- 
eons, which included the Catalogers, the 
Hospital Librarians, the Children’s Li- 
brarians, the County Librarians and the 
Trustees. 

In the evening came the banquet in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Hotel Lowry. 
Tables were arranged for alumni of the 
various library schools, with a hostess at 
each table. 

Friday, the final day, opened with the 
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state association breakfasts. Following 
that, the county librarians were enter- 
tained with a drive to visit the library 
stations of Ramsey and Hennepin coun- 
ties. Despite a blustery day of bitter 
wind and snow, about 35 made the all- 
day trip, stopping for iunch at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Sight-seeing trips 
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through the Twin Cities for the other 
members of the conference were ar- 
ranged by the Twin City Library Club 
for Friday afternoon. In the evening a 
number of the visitors finished the social 
activities of the week by attending the 
Minneapolis Symphony concert at the 
University. 


First General Session 


The large attendance at the confer- 
ence was very evident at the first gen- 
eral session Wednesday morning, for the 
Grand Ball Room of the Hotel Lowry 
was crowded. 

Miss Edna G. Moore, president of the 
Minnesota Library Association, who pre- 
sided, introduced as the first speaker, 
Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning. Mrs. 
Banning, in discussing the subject of the 
session, “Book Evaluation,” made a gal- 
lant and thoughtfully prepared plea for 
greater toleration towards fiction, which 
she thinks often underrated by librari- 
ans. She stated her belief that the novel 
is the greatest and most important liter- 
ary form. “I am affronted a good deal 
of the time,” she said, “by the attitude 
of many educated people towards it. 
They are often lenient and tolerant and 
mildly superior. It is not safe to be 
dogmatic about anything that feeds the 
human imagination. Nor is any piece of 
writing that honestly attempts to inter- 
pret life basically unimportant.” 

Mrs. Banning also is of the opinion 
that all great literature is the result of 
experiments by many writers. The li- 
brarian can encourage the production of 
works of genius by dealing justly and 
understandingly with the experiments 
that precede them, and by recommending 
them to readers can help build up a pub- 
lic for the work of a really supreme 
writer. 

Miss Amy Heminway Jones came from 
New York to explain the workings and 
motives of the International Mind Al- 
coves of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, of which she is Di- 
vision Assistant. Miss Jones explained 
how the idea of sending free books to 
libraries to promote friendly understand- 


ing of foreign nations originated and is 
carried out. Except for state library 
commission libraries, the Alcoves are 
placed in no cities of over 10,000 popula- 
tion. Two hundred and eighty libraries 
are now recipients of the books. Each 
library is sent twelve books a year, part 
of them juvenile, not ordinary travel 
books but books at once truthfully and 
entertainingly describing the life of the 
people. Miss Jones mentioned it as par- 
ticularly appropriate that Andrew Car- 
negie’s name should be linked with li- 
braries and books, because of his great 
interest in reading. In the Carnegie 
Memorial collection preserved in his 
house at Dunfermline, Scotland, may be 
seen Mr. Carnegie’s first twelve books, 
which were given him when he was a 
boy in Pittsburgh and were cherished all 
the years of his life. 

The program closed with reviews of 
the most important books of the year. 
Miss Mary K. Reely, Wisconsin Library 
Commission, gave a list which ranged 
from the stock market to the best of re- 
cent fiction. Mentioned as particularly 
important were H. Dubreuil’s “Robots or 
Men,” Stuart Chase’s “Prosperity, Fact 
or Myth,” R. Brenner’s “Ten Modern 
Poets,” and R. Borsodi’s “This Ugly 
Civilization.” 

Miss Helen Baird of the Minneapolis 
Public Library evaluated the new books 
of history, biography and travel. Among 
others, she spoke of “The Builders of the 
Bay Colony” by S. E. Morrison as the 
most important history of the year, while 
“The Frontier Mother” by O. P. White 
and “Roosevelt” by Owen Wister were 
named as especially interesting biogra- 
phies. 

Scientific and technical books . were 
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briefily reviewed by Miss Helen Rugg of 
the Hill Reference Library, St. Paul. 
Among those, useful ones for any libra- 
ry would be “The Universe around Us” 
by J. H. Jeans, “Automotor Mechanic’s 
Handbook” by C. T. Schaefer and “Tele- 
vision, Today and Tomorrow” by S. A. 
Moseley. 


Experiments in Fiction 
By Mrs. Margaret Banning 
(Summary) 


I am glad the conference starts with 
book evaluation. Books are the reason 
that libraries exist and the evaluation of 
them is a problem which no amount of 
clever administration or modern methods 
solve. I am glad also to say a word for 
fiction and that it is given a place on 
your program. Believing as I do that 
the novel is the greatest and most impor- 
tant literary form, I am affronted a good 
deal of the time by the attitude of many 
educated people toward it. They are 
often lenient and tolerant and mildly 
superior. They speak of fiction as if it 
were cheap candy or a hat with feathers 
on it or literature for undeveloped minds. 
It is not safe to be dogmatic about any- 
thing that feeds the human imagination. 
Nor can anything like fiction which races 
with the changing thought of people be 
safely ridiculed. Nor is any piece of 
writing that honestly attempts to inter- 
pret life basically unimportant. 

It is our experiment possibly to pick 
out of the great crowd of experimenters 
and the mass of experiments, those peo- 
ple and those methods and even those 
thoughts which will make tradition. I 
think it takes a great many little experi- 
ments to make a great one, possibly a 
number of failures. And in the evalua- 
tion of fiction we have to watch the little 
experiments as well as jump on the band 
wagon for the great ones. The point is, 
how are we to go about it. 

Most great novels have been experi- 
ments and departures. Not all of them, 
of course, There will, says a publisher 
to me, always be a future for the good 
three-layer cake novel, good substantial 
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fiction. There will always be a future 
for the sturdy, well-built novel. 


Take Priestley for example in “The 
Good Companions”, and in “Angel Pave- 
ment.” Take “Ultima Thule.” Take 
the kind of book you may expect from 
O. E. Rolvaag, Edith Wharton, Willa 
Cather. They are firm, traditional. 
They appeal to the orderly mind, good 
taste, sound good judgment. 


Now you can safely stand on a plat- 
form of such books if you like, rejecting 
all others, but even if you do are you 
through with fiction? How do you 
know that the book in the yellow or sil- 
ver jacket, written in a style which is 
unfamiliar — and maddening — shedding 
reserves, dealing in apparent irrelevan- 
cies upsetting your mind—or your 
stomach—is not a great novel, even 
though it fails to carry out the great 
traditions laid to Richardson or Stern or 
Butler or Thackeray or Dostoevskii. I 
know that you can assume it, but I am 
not patient with assumptions this morn- 
ing. 

Into your libraries come the ones who 
know what they want, the ones whose 
interest is directed and focused. Then 
come all the ones who do not know, feed- 
ing on your mind, depending on your 
judgments, on your tolerances, on your 
open mindedness, on your scope of 
knowledge. They want fiction because 
their imaginations are hungry. How is 
the librarian to evaluate? She has 
critics. She can find her way easily to 
established judgments. But is she go- 
ing to live a second-hand critical life? 
A good critic is impassioned. Isn’t it 
better to have a few even wrong enthusi- 
asms of your own? Is it worth your 
while to be too conservative? Are you 
to measure the “42nd Parallel” against 
the standard set by the cool perfection 
of Willa Cather or the easy grace of Mr. 
Hergesheimer or the involved reflective- 
ness of Mr. Cabell or let it stand alone? 

You see everything gets back to your 
own judgment. I know of no other place 
to leave it. All these books come to you, 
the great and the little and the ones 
which as I say, are the forerunner of the 
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great. I often think that a great many 
writers go to the making of a really 
supreme one. And a great many experi- 
ments build up a public for the work of 
a supreme writer. It is you through 
whose hands these experiments are 
sifted. Experiment has to be measured 
by the sincerity of its motive and in a 
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way by its humility. If its humility 
looks like extravagance or has a funny 
mask of arrogance, you are the ones who 
will see beneath it. You are the ones 
who can if you will, build up popular in- 
telligence and encourage those who work 
in the laboratories of fiction to experi- 
ment wisely but fearlessly. 


Second General Session 


“Charging Books in a Machine Age” 
was the subject of the second general 
session, which was of particular interest 
because many of the conference mem- 
bers had not before seen a demonstra- 
tion of the charging machines. 

Mr. Forrest Spaulding of Des Moines, 
who presided, remarked upon the fact 
that, despite modern progress, libraries 
are stil] generally using the same meth- 
ods introduced by Mr. Dewey in 1876. 
Charging machines are one of the first 
innovations. He called upon Mr. J. I. 
Lehman of the Library Efficiency Cor- 
poration of New York to demonstrate 
the Dickman Machine and the Toledo 
method of its use. 

The machine was first produced, Mr. 
Lehman said, in response to a request 
from the United States Bureau of Effici- 
ency, for use in the public library of 
Washington, D. C. By tests it has 
proved that it cuts the time of charging 
a book to eight seconds. Other advan- 
tages claimed for it are that it furnishes 
a receipt and protects the borrower, thus 
improving relations with the patron. 

The Gaylord Electric Automatic Ma- 
chine, which is to be on the market Jan- 
uary 1, was described by Mr. H. A. 
Wensley of Gaylord Bros. Although 
operating upon the same principle as the 
Dickman machine, the Gaylord is elec- 
trically run while the Dickman is hand 
operated. 

A moving picture was shown by Miss 
Ada McCarthy of the Democrat Printing 
Co. as part of her explanation of the De- 
troit Self-charging system. By this sys- 
tem, which is said to save one-third of 
the time of charging, the borrower 
writes his number himself on the book 
cards and presents them to the attendant 


with his identification card. The atten- 
dant verifies the number and places in 
the book pocket a slip bearing the date 
due or the date taken. One advantage over 
the charging machines is that no money 
need be spent in installing this system. 

Experiences in using the Detroit sys- 
tem were then related by Miss Lilly Bor- 
resen of La Crosse, Miss Alma Penrose 
of St. Cloud, Minn., and Miss Frances 
Hannum of Ann Arbor, Mich. Miss Bor- 
resen stated that the system had been 
tried out in La Crosse primarily as a 
means of reducing thefts. In this and 
in other ways, the experiment had proved 
satisfactory. Her library had made one 
variation in the Detroit method. Al- 
though no cards are stamped at the time 
the books are charged, they are all dated 
by the desk assistant before going off 
duty. Miss Hannum reported the fol- 
lowing improvements since the system 
was installed: 


Snags: none in four months. 

Overdues: reduced at least half. 

Identification card no problem—already 
used. 

Few fines unpaid. 


Mr. Spaulding called upon any one to 
make a plea for the old system. Since 
no one responded, he made the plea him- 
self. He does not like the machines and 
objects to the idea of “training the pub- 
lic.” It is not fair, he said, to make the 
public conform to the routine of the li- 
brary rather than to make the library 
conform to the needs of the community. 
He feared that the whole system of me- 
chanical charging may injure the present 
existing friendly relations between the 
library attendant and the library patron, 
“and the closer they can get, the better 
will be the success of the library.” 
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Third General Session 


Adult education was represented on 
the program by the Wednesday evening 
address of Dr. Everett Dean Martin of 
The People’s Institute of New York City. 
The meeting was held in the Grand Bali 
Room of the Hotel Lowry, with Mr. S. J. 
Carter, president of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association, presiding. 

“What Is an Educated Person?” Dr. 
Martin challenged his audience, and an- 
swered it by tracing the philosophy of 
education through the ages and show- 
ing the necessity for some objective in 
American education other than mere 
preparation for filling the purse. 

The educated man is one who has a 
set of values, who is not stubbornly opin- 
ionated, who has the will to doubt as 
well as to believe, and whose philosophy 
is strictly non-utilitarian. 

“Education,” he said, “is philosophy at 
work, and he who has not achieved a 
philosophy of life is not educated.” 

The nineteenth century’s attempt to 
bring about a Utopia by ailowing the 
rank and file to share with the aristo- 
cratic few the benefits of an educational 


system has resulted in our present dis- 
appointing situation. We have _ in- 
creased in skill and mechanical knowl- 
edge but have no heads to direct it. We 
are like a fast train speeding through 
the night without a headlight on the en- 
gine. Mass education has been dragged 
down to the level of the “lowest cranial 
altitude.” Propagandists rule our think- 
ing. “The propagandist is interested in 
what people think; the true educator in 
how they think.” 

As for adult education, two things 
make it difficult: first, the shift in 
American life and history from eight- 
eenth century rationalism to nineteenth 
century emotionalism. (The nineteenth 
century tried to substitute emotionalism 
for intellectualism. Right feeling was 
supposed to be all the guide needed.) 
Second, utilitarianism. We have com- 
mercialized our education to put more 
pay in our envelopes. As labor debases 
the body, trade debases the mind. 

Our hope lies in getting wisdom. 
“The good man, the wise man, the free 
man are one.” 


Fourth General Session 


At the final session, on Friday morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock, Gilbert H. Doane, 
President, Nebraska Library Association, 
presided. Professor Herbert Heaton, 
Department of History, University of 
Minnesota gave an interesting talk on 
his experiences in research work, enti- 
tled, “Sorry, We Haven’t Got It.” He 
related in a humorous way various inci- 
dents in pursuit of source material, such 
as, account books, correspondence and 
personal records concerning various in- 
dustries. He asked librarians to inter- 
est themselves in collecting and preserv- 
ing local manuscripts, books and letters 
of early bankers, farmers, merchants, 
doctors and housewives so that a real 
history of each community may be kept. 

“This collection of early documents by 
local libraries has already successfully 
been accomplished in Ontario and there 


is no reason why it can’t be done in 
other states,” he said. “As an encour- 
agement, many libraries are promising 
to keep the personal letters and accounts 
a secret for 50 when those who have 
them are reluctant to have their private 
business matters made public. The 
State Historical Society will give this 
promise for any letters and books it re- 
ceives when such condition is asked,” he 
said. 

The story of the A. L. A. Endowment 
Fund was presented by Gratia A. Coun- 
tryman, Librarian, Minneapolis Public 
Library. She traced the history of the 
endowment fund, as it had grown from 
the first gift of $100,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie in 1902, and enumerated the 
grants for special purposes received 
more recently. 

She also spoke of the many new activi- 
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ties which the growth of the profession 
has made necessary. The regular in- 
come for the activities of a great educa- 
tional organization such as the A. L. A. 
is estimated at $150,000. That means a 
$3,000,000 endowment fund. $1,000,000 
we already have, another $1,000,000 is in 
sight, if we ourselves raise another 
million. 

The provision for capitalization of 
gifts was explained, and it was reported 
that more than half a million had al- 
ready been raised. A plea was made for 
more sustaining memberships at $100 a 
year. 

With the endowment fund completed, 
the A. L. A. can proceed to function 
along all the lines of service which are 
essential for a great professional organi- 
zation to give. 

The chairman then called upon Miss 
Baldwin as chairman of the Prograin 
Committee to give a report of the con- 
ference. 

Miss Baldwin reported that the total 
registration was 749, from the following 
states: 


NI ie i ee 110 
RRIRONE 5 eae 403 
TRIN 66S merce eaes 27 
North Dakota ................ 19 
Ee CNN os ec owekun 41 
NURI ose ae etre aaa 116 
CRUIONWIN cc ieccncicencaunnn 1 
[EE ee eee ey eres 1 
UII oe ag ae re 16 
Massachussetts -----.-------- 1 
NINE cc Seared ees acer 2 
MIGRED (a ccsecea cumaneuees 1 
INGE OIE: cei le aw ettateaes 11 

RGN si5 Sct telc wr aliecarm eee 749 


The financial report (final revision by 
treasurer) was as follows: 


Receipts 
MOI Se ee $860.00 
Registration fees ~--_----- 695.50 
| eee $1,555.50 
Expenditures 
Speakers .. 22 -s2ecconeek $727.34 
BeaiOie) 2525 okeecseeca cas 342.00 
Round Tables _----------- 35.80 
Printing Tickets and Badges 142.00 
Incidentals ............... 84.70 
Postage, ete. ............. 13.25 
Reporting Conference __--- 55.75 


NGG so wg ae eed $1,400.84 
Balance on hand --------------- $154.66 
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Miss Baldwin moved that any balance 
remaining after all bills were paid be 
turned over to the A. L. A. for the en- 
dowment fund. 

The motion was carried. 


The report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee as read by Adelaide Rood, Chairman, 
was adopted. 

The committee on Resolutions of the 
North Central Library Conference pre- 
sents the following report: 


1. We wish to express our appreciation 
to Miss Baldwin and her committee 
for the interesting and inspiring pro- 
gram. 

2. To thank J. S. Turner, secretary of 
the St. Paul Association of Commerce, 
for his skillful direction of the me- 
chanics of the convention. 

. To thank the St. Paul Public Library, 
St. Catharine’s College, the Twin City 

Library Club and the members of the 
local committees for their gracious 
hospitality and helpful service. 

. To thank the Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison, Wisconsin, for printing the 

programs. 

5. To thank the Press of the Twin Cities 
for the generous publicity given this 
convention. 

6. To thank the exhibitors for the excel- 
lent displays. 

7. To thank individuals who have kindly 
furnished cars for the drives. 

8. To thank the Lowry and St. Paul 
Hotels for their contribution to the 
comfort and convenience of the Con- 
ference. 

ABIGAIL LYON, South Dakota 

Cora Poor MILLARD, Iowa 

AILEEN E. MACGEoRGE, Wisconsin 

NELLIE JANE COMPTON, Nebraska 

KATHERINE MCSHERRY, North Dakota 

ADELAIDE C. Roop, Minnesota, 
Chairman 


i) 


_ 


Forrest Spaulding, librarian of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Public Library expressed 
his approval of the plan of regional meet- 
ings, which make possible a stronger 
program at less expense to each state, 
and moved that a permanent organiza- 
tion be effected, composed of the presi- 
dents of the six state associations, to 
consider the possibility of other joint 
meetings in the future, and to cooperate 
in arranging dates of meetings and se- 
curing speakers. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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ROUND TABLES AND SPECIAL GROUPS 


Library Commissions 


The attendance at the Library Com- 
missions Round Table was about 35, in- 
cluding the secretaries of Commissions 
of all the six states. Miss Leora J. 
Lewis, Director of the South Dakota Li- 
brary Commission and President of the 
League of Library Commissions, pre- 
sided. 

Mr. C. B. Lester of Wisconsin sug- 
gested that part of the process of mak- 
ing rural people library conscious was to 
stress the value of books and reading. 
He suggested that in library publicity we 
build too much on the foundation of our 
own view point and assume an attitude 
toward reading that is not general. The 
first task is to show what books can 
mean, and then develop means of supply- 
ing books through libraries. The indi- 
vidual as well as the group must be con- 
sidered in this educational process. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Lester’s talk, several methods of inter- 
esting farm people in books were dis- 
cussed. The consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that among publicity agencies, the 
radio and the farm journal were perhaps 
the most important. 

Miss Nellie Williams of the Nebraska 
Commission led the discussion as to the 
need of more printed helps for the very 
small library. In Miss Williams’ opin- 
ion, the two helps most needed were an 
organization manual arranged for the 
use of the librarians without training, 
and a short list of books which should be 
timely, and which should avoid the books 
too expensive for the small library and 
also books intended only for the sophisti- 


cated reader and consequently too ex- 
treme for purchase by the library with 
limited funds. The question of whether 
such a list could be a union commission 
activity was discussed, and a suggestion 
was made that the Booklist be asked to 
consider this phase of book selection. 

Miss Lillian Cook of North Dakota, 
building on the discussions developed at 
the Rural Library Institute at Madison 
last summer, presented the question as 
to whether certain commission activities 
should be discontinued, which continued 
and stressed, and which initiated. It 
was decided that a survey should be 
taken in which commission secretaries 
should be asked to suggest policies or 
objectives which they considered impor- 
tant, these suggestions to be tabulated 
and presented at the Mid-winter meeting 
for further consideration. 

A report on the county library experi- 
ment in Black Hawk County, Iowa, was 
given by Miss Julia Robinson of the Iowa 
Commission. Miss Robinson explained 
that the experiment was being jointly 
financed for one year by the Iowa Library 
Association, the Iowa Commission and 
Black Hawk County, and that books had 
been donated by the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Headquarters are in 
the Waterloo Public Library. Miss 
Robinson told of the interest in the ex- 
periment and suggested the possibility 
of continuing it through a second year 
if it was felt that it was desirable to give 
a longer period of service before asking 
the county commissioners to take over 
its financial support. 


School Librarians 


The School Librarians’ round table 
had for its theme “The Librarian and 
the Teacher.” 

The approach was effectively made by 
Miss Flora Trites, Institute Instructor in 
the Minnesota Department of Education. 
Her topic was “What Elementary Teach- 


ers Read,” and she reported the results 
of a study she had made of the reading 
of 700 teachers, mostly in the rural 
schools. Of these teachers she had 
asked four questions: 1. What books 
have you read recently for pleasure? 
2. What have you read of modern bio- 
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graphy? 3. What is your best loved 
book? 4. How many books and in what 
classes do you own? 


The results showed that “pleasure” 
was considered synonomous with light 
fiction, although some teachers reported 
that reading is no pleasure to them at 
all. Lively interest was shown by many 
in biography, however. For their favor- 
ite book a surprising number named such 
juvenile stories as “Little Women” or 
“Heidi.” Less than one per cent had a 
well balanced library and the majority 
had very few books, depending upon li- 
braries for their reading. This points 
the librarian’s opportunity for guiding 
the teacher’s reading. The aim of all 
school librarians should be the same as 
that of the Reading Course in the Min- 
nesota Elementary School Curriculum, 
“to refine and promote reading interests 
and tastes that will enrich and inspire 
future reading and provide a worthy use 
of leisure time.” 

Out of an experience as an omnivorous 
user of books and libraries from child- 
hood up, Miss Wanda Orton, teacher of 
English at West High School, Minneapo- 
lis, presented in an entertaining way 
“Book Adventures for Professional Wo- 
men.” 

Among her “book adventures” she 
listed a number of books which she 
designated as “of a precious type, books 
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that wander from the beaten trail, books 
that should stimulate versatile minds.” 
Among these are Mary Webb’s “Precious 
Bane,” “Gongorism and the Golden Age” 
by Elisha Kent Kane, Richard Hughes’ 
“The Innocent Voyage,” the novels of 
Lady Murasaki, “The Devil” by Alfred 
Neuman, “Seven Women” by William 
Jon and “The Wonings of Jezebel Pretty- 
fair” by Haldane McFall. 

In the third paper, Mrs. Nettie Dugas, 
librarian of Mechanic Arts High School, 
St. Paul, gave a glimpse of “The High 
School Teachers through the Librarian’s 
Glasses.” The emphasis throughout was 
upon the necessity of deep-seated self- 
culture on the part of those who lead, 
if the rising generation is to become a 
generation of book lovers. She spoke 
also, of the necessity of cultivating con- 
sideration, courtesy and spiritual under- 
standing in establishing relations be- 
tween teachers and librarians. 

Miss Rewey Belle Inglis of the Minne- 
sota University High School, gave a mes- 
sage based on her experience as Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. She described the revision 
of the home reading list upon which 
both teachers and librarians have been 
working. 

Miss Harriet A. Wood, School Libra- 
ries Director of the Minnesota Library 
Division, served as chairman of the 
meeting. 


Small Public Libraries 


Relations between the public and the 
library was the subject mostly under dis- 
cussion at the session of the Small Pub- 
lic Libraries round table. Miss Ruth A. 
Longden, president of the South Dakota 
Library Association, was chairman. 

Methods of developing a library con- 
sciousness within a community were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Bernice H. Knight of Two 
Rivers, Wis. “The most advantageous 
contacts are those coming over the loan 
desk,” Mrs. Knight certified. Stress was 
laid upon individual friendliness in all 
contacts and on showing an interest in 
people and organizations and their af- 


fairs, so that they in turn may become 
interested in the library and its concerns. 

Newspaper publicity for the small 
town library was the subject of a prac- 
tical talk by Mrs. Evelyn S. Bray of 
Grinnell, Iowa, but she also touched upon 
the possibilities in exhibits, posters, and 
other displays. “Publicity is the motive 
power of every library,” Mrs. Bray 
stated. She mentioned as particularly 
effective individual letters to new resi- 
dents in the community. 

“Go out of your way to be friendly,” 
urged Miss Dorothea Heins of Aberdeen, 
S. D. in discussing “The Position of the 
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Librarian within the Community.” “Es- 
tablish personal relationships. Call upon 


people heading community work and 
civic affairs.” Miss Heins considers it 
important also for the librarian to read 
so as to know books as well as to be in- 
formed about them. 

The paper given by Miss Agnes V. 
Johnson of Chisholm, Minn., on “The 
present Book Market and Economy in 
Book Buying” called attention to the fol- 
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lowing recent changes and trends in the 
book market: fewer and better books 
are being called for; reprints are consid- 
ered a supplementary income by publish- 
ers; movies greatly increase the sale of 
reprints; although there is a demand for 
the lowering of book prices, low prices 
will not necessarily sell books; and more 
is spent in a year for greeting cards than 
for books. 


Large Public Libraries 


Thirteen libraries were represented at 
the Large Public Libraries round table, 
of which Mr. Forrest Spaulding of Des 
Moines was chairman. No papers were 
read, but there was general discussion of 
topics introduced by the chairman. 

Insurance for libraries was the first 
problem brought up, and it was found 
that most of the libraries carry insur- 
ance on the contents of the buildings, but 
not on the buildings themselves, as the 
city generally cares for that. Insurance 
on the contents of branch libraries lo- 
eated in store buildings was considered 
most important by Mr. Webster Wheel- 
ock of St. Paul, since the main libraries 
are generally fireproof. One library re- 
ported carrying also tornado insurance. 
Two others carry employees liability in- 
surance because the state law requires it. 

Methods of cooperation between public 
libraries brought forth discussion of a 
variety of possibilities. Introduction of 
library patrons removing from one city 
to another received favorable comment, 
and ways of inviting new comers to the 
library were reported. A novel sugges- 
tion was made that Travelers Library 
Cards should be issued to representatives 
of large companies, the cards to be hon- 
ored at any library where they were 
presented. A vote was taken which 
unanimously favored a plan for endors- 
ing the library card of a patron over to 
the new library when the patron is re- 
moving to another city. 


Reciprocal messenger service for over- 
due books was also favored, and the li- 
brarians also expressed their willingness 
to cooperate in reference service, consid- 
ering another library on the same basis 
as a patron. 

Reports on the requirements made of 
new borrowers showed a variety of prac- 
tices among libraries. Some issue books 
immediately upon the borrower’s making 
application; others require a period of 
waiting. “Black lists” to be sent to 
other cities were suggested as a protec- 
tion against the “no good” patron. 

St. Paul reported that it used the court 
system successfully as a means of col- 
lecting overdue books. Other libraries 
enlist the police department for this pur- 
pose, even to the extremity of getting 
search warrants. While some libraries 
favor the Bargain Day method (“no 
questions asked”) of getting old over- 
dues returned, others reject it as break- 
ing down the morale of the library. In 
one city, a laundry cooperated with the 
library by allowing patrons to drop 
books in the laundry boxes. 

Lending books to transients is a gen- 
eral practice of libraries, some requiring 
a flat deposit while others ask as a de- 
posit the purchase price of the book. 

The final problem discussed was that 
of paid newspaper publicity. It was 
found that no library pays for space in 
newspapers, but some have had it do- 
nated by interested patrons and business 
firms. 
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County Libraries 


Mr. J. Sidnye Johnson, president of 
the Iowa Library Association, presided 
at the meeting of the County Library 
section. He introduced Prof. J. H. Kolb, 
from the Rural Sociology Department of 
the University of Wisconsin, who gave a 
scholarly study of “Trends in Town- 
Country Relations Significant for Li- 
brary Service.” 

Professor Kolb maintains that we 
should now discard the old “checker- 
board system” of local government and 
business, and consider business and so- 
cial services according to the number of 
people served instead of the geographi- 
cal boundaries. Unit requirements on 
this basis would be, for instance, for a 
library of 5,000 volumes with 30,000 cir- 
culation, a region of 4,000 population 
with living space of 133.3 square miles. 
If one studies the trend of things, par- 
ticularly taxes, it becomes increasingly 
evident that there must be some accum- 
ulation of large areas, an equalization of 
support and service over larger regions. 

The reassertion of local rural culture, 
Professor Kolb thinks, is also to the fore. 
Also, a study of the organization rela- 
tions of 282 Wisconsin families in five 
areas seemed to show that reading and 
books go hand in hand with a vigorous 
effort at local community life. A new 
emphasis upon standards of living is 
likewise strongly marked in rural life, 
and this includes pride in the home, com- 
munity relations, and leisure-time activi- 
ty, with all that that implies—churches, 
parks, playgrounds and libraries. 

Alson Secor, of the staff of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, gave some 
significant statistics of rural library ex- 
tension. Ejighty-three per cent of our 
rural population, he said, have no li- 
brary facilities, although 35 states have 


legislation permitting county library 
service. In well-populated counties a 
library might be run on a 50 cents per 
capita basis, but a dollar per capita is 
safer. From $6.000 to $15,000 will give 
ample county coverage. In Michigan 
they contract for county service and get 
it much cheaper. 

“The problem of county library exten- 
sion is chiefly that of showing the farm- 
er, and particularly his wife, what the 
county library is and what it can do for 
them and the children,” asserted Mr. 
Carroll P. Streeter, editor of The Far- 
mer’s Wife, St. Paul. “Most farmers do 
not know what a county library is, even 
in counties already having libraries.” 
Points to be emphasized in dealing with 
the farmers, Mr. Streeter states, are that 
the county libraries can best supply the 
books needed for their children; the 
ready availability of these books, which 
may be brought to their doors; and the 
low cost. Librarians should make direct 
inquiry of the farmers themselves as to 
their attitude towards libraries, since 
nothing else is so effective as personal 
contact. 

Mr. C. B. Lester of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission, who was to have led 
a discussion on the Outlook for County 
Libraries, declared that, “All of us feel 
that the thing which is of particular in- 
terest in this meeting is the Iowa demon- 
stration.” Mrs. Evelyn S. Bray of Grin- 
nell, Iowa, then described the experiment 
of a demonstration library in Black 
Hawk County, Iowa, which began in Sep- 
tember, 1930. The purpose of the 
demonstration is to interest the whole 
state in the establishment of county li- 
braries. The records kept are also ex- 
pected to be valuable in starting other 
libraries. 


Children’s Librarians’ Section 


The morning session of the Children’s 
Section opened auspiciously with a de- 
lightful and thought-provoking paper by 
Miss Letha Davidson of Ames, Iowa en- 
titled “Laying the Foundation Stones.” 


During her talk, Miss Davidson empha- 
sized on the one hand the absolute neces- 
sity of a love of literature plus a first 
hand knowledge of a wide range of chil- 
dren’s books and on the other the im- 
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portance of a consuming interest in all 
children and their needs. Add to this 
personal and professional equipment, a 
discerning eye as to what are essentials 
and what are “extras.” If foundations 
are to be established which will weather 
the gale for on-coming generations one 
must first build up adequate corner- 
stones in those who are to direct the 
work. Miss Davidson’s stimulating pa- 
per was followed by a talk on “Scandina- 
vian Children’s Books in Translation” by 
Miss Alice Brunat of the Minneapolis 
Public Library. In addition to giving 
running comments on books which even 
the smallest library might do well to in- 
clude in their collections, Miss Brunat 
gave some intimate glimpses of this in- 
teresting group of authors and illustra- 
tors which indicated what a rich literary 
and art heritage many of them have 
brought to the writing and illustrating of 
their books for children. Miss Brunat 
also called attention to the list of dis- 
tinguished children’s books of twelve 
foreign countries published by the A. L. 
A. This list is available for fifteen 
cents. 

Isabelle McLaughlin, Children’s Libra- 
rian of Sumner Branch in Minneapolis, 
then discussed the “Outstanding New 
Books for Boys and Girls” which had 
come into print January to September 1, 
1930. 250 Copies of her annotated list, 
made as a result of the examination of 
some 400 books out of which she selected 
82 titles for inclusion, were available for 
distribution at the meeting. An addi- 
tional 100 copies were struck off later to 
supply the demand. Books discussed by 
Miss McLaughlin were available for ex- 
amination at the Children’s Book Fair 
held at the St. Paul Public Library, and 
since advance copies of the list had been 
sent to Exhibitors and the local book- 
stores, they were also displayed et the 
Lowry Hotel by the publishers. 

The last talk of the morning session 
was given by Miss Flora Hottes of Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin. Miss Hottes in run- 
ning comments discussed “The Recent 
Bibliographies and Articles on Book Se- 
lection and Administrative Problems in 
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Hottes’ talk 
mimeo- 


Children’s Work.” Miss 
was also supplemented with a 
graphed bibliography. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 A. M. 

A Children’s Librarians’ Luncheon, at- 
tended by 300 guests in the Junior Ball 
Room at the Hotel Lowry, was enlivened 
by a gay little puppet play based on Dr. 
Dolittle’s Circus Adventures, but brought 
up to date by Miss Virginia Upson and 
her troupe of marionettes in a very con- 
vincing manner. Under the direction of 
Dr. Dolittle himself, Toby Tyler and Mr. 
Stubbs, Pinocchio, Will James and 
Smoky, Mother Goose Children, Circus 
hawkers, Hitty, and sundry other nota- 
bles in attendance were given “the once 
over” by Noah and his spouse in order 
to determine who should continue to be 
admitted to the select group of 1931 sur- 
vivors. Miss Upson made and manip- 
ulated her own puppets. The gay back 
drops were designed by Miss Mary Ford 
of the St. Paul Children’s Room who is 
also responsible for the color scheme and 
general decoration of the Children’s Book 
Fair in the Art Exhibition Room at the 
St. Paul Public Library. The Exhibit 
continued to be open to the public un- 
til November 21 each day from 10:00 to 
5:00 and on Sunday from 2:00 to 5:00 
p. m. 


Afternoon Session 


In spite of the noise which amounted 
to a modern industrial Bedlam due to 
construction work going on next door, 
the afternoon session was held in the 
Junior Ball Room at the Hotel Lowry 
and was packed to capacity. 

Miss Anna Dickson, teacher of English 
at Central High School, spoke on “The 
Development of Taste in Adolescents” 
emphasizing in her talk the necessity of 
providing an opportunity for contact 
with the best that world literature has 
to offer. She cited Homer, Shakespeare, 
and the Bible as examples of merit to 
use as yardsticks of measurement for 
the development of literary taste. 

Following Miss Dickson, Miss Louise 
Seaman, Head of Macmillan’s Children’s 
Book Department, discussed most engag- 
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ingly the books which her department 
had published under the following inter- 
esting categories 

1—Distinguished paupers (Fairy shoe- 
maker—White Cat—Prince Bantam) 

2—Factual books (How the derrick 
works—Picture books of Ships and Fly- 
ing, ete. This type of book has been 
created to supply much needed material 
in this new age in which our children 
are living.) 

38—Travel books—Planned to serve as 
a supplement to the interest started by 
the foreign picture books. Nanette of 
the Wooden Shoes grew out of true 
sketches made in a Brittany Convent— 
Mrs. Palmer’s Abdul of Egypt and Rusty 
Pete of U. S. A. were prepared by artists 
and authors out of first-hand knowledge 
and experience. 

4—Under “Happy Accidents”—Miss 
Seaman included Hitty, The Trumpeter 
of Krakow and The Fairy Circus. 


Miss Seaman brings to her work a fine 
appreciation of literary values and a 
knowledge of the strength and weak- 
nesses existent in the juvenile book 
world. Added to this background, is a 
keen mental alertness and a generous 
supply of personal charm. One there- 
fore ceases to wonder that her depart- 
ment has served for some six years as 
an example of efficiency and high stan- 
dards of literary output which competi- 
tors are trying very hard to measure up 
to, or outstrip. 

After Miss Seaman’s delightful resume 
of what she is trying to accomplish for 
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children in the publishing world, Miss 
Anne Carroll Moore, Supervisor of Li- 
brary Work With Children and Editor 
of the Three Owls Page of the New York 
Herald-Tribune Books, came to the plat- 
form to share with her audience some 
of her delightful adventures as a liter- 
ary critic. Miss Moore’s talk was remi- 
niscent, intimate, and personal and after 
her account of a trip to Beatrix Potter’s 
cottage in Lancashire, her exchange of 
letters with Leslie Brooke, the bringing 
to light of the rejected manuscript of 
Hudson’s Little Boy Lost, one felt all 
through the audience that glow of ap- 
preciation which comes only when a 
speaker has been able to fire the imagi- 
nation of one’s listeners with one’s own 
enthusiasm for one’s pet hobby. 

As Miss Moore stepped from the plat- 
form, one felt not only that one had had 
a delightful opportunity for a gossipy 
chat with Miss Moore, but that during 
an all too brief span of time, one had 
popped in for tea with the Potters and 
an intimate glimpse of the Brookes and 
taken a “Round About Turn” with the 
poem of Mr. Charles as well. At the 
close of the session, when an opportunity 
to meet Miss Moore and Miss Seaman 
was possible before delegates made ready 
for dinner, one heard murmurs on all 
sides to the effect—“This has been the 
nicest meeting of the whole Regional 
Conference and the best I’ve been to in 
years.” 

Conference Summary made by Eleanor 
Herrman—Children’s Room, St. Paul 
Public Library. 


Hospital and Institutional Libraries 


Seventy-five librarians attended the 
session of the Hospital and Institutional 
Librarians Thursday morning. Miss 
Perrie Jones, Supervisor of Minnesota 
State Institutional Libraries, presided as 
chairman. 

How education is carried on among the 
inmates of Wisconsin state prisons was 
interestingly told by Mr. C. B. Lester of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission. The 
Commission cooperates with the State 
University in this service. Short read- 


ing courses prepared by the Commission 
supplement the correspondence courses 
from the University. Detailed informa- 
tion about this service is given in an 
article by Mr. Lester, “John Doe Gets a 
Book,” which may be found in the Jour- 
nal of Adult Education, October, 1930, 
and another article, by Bernice Cosulich, 
“Making the Old Bit Pay,” in the New 
York Herald Magazine for August 3, 
1930. 

Following this, “The Patient Speaks” 
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was a revelation of the other side of hos- 
pital library work by Miss Frances 
Boardman of St. Paul. Miss Boardman 
gave pertinent suggestions as to why 
certain books failed and others succeeded 
when she herself was a patient. 

The session was concluded by short re- 
ports from Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Minnesota of the extent of hospital 
library work in those states, as well as 
of any unusual developments. 
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At the luncheon which followed this 
meeting, Miss Perrie Jones gave a few 
impromptu impressions of her holiday in 
England, including the Hospital Library 
meeting at the British Library Associa- 
tion at Cambridge September 22. 

“Books are an important therepeutic 
agent in England, where the British Red 
Cross successfully has installed large 
libraries in 1,600 institutions,’ Miss 
Jones reported. 


Catalogers 


The auditorium of the Wilder Building 
was well filled for the Catalogers’ round 
table. Miss Eliza Lamb of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Library presided. 

The chairman first called upon Miss 
Amy Moon of the St. Paul Library, who 
urged the establishment of groups of 
catalogers for discussion of cataloging 
and classification methods. The first of 
such meetings, Miss Moon said, was held 
in St. Paul in 1925. 

“The Cataloger—Mechanistic or intel- 
lectual?” was the subject of Mr. Ralph 
M. Dunbar, assistant librarian at the 
State College Library, Ames, Iowa. Mr. 
Dunbar’s specifications for the ideal 
library cataloger nearly all inclined to- 
wards the intellectual and human. “A 
cataloger must have mental curiosity to 
see that the catalog meets the demands 
of the library and the public. A cata- 
loger’s mind must be like concentric cir- 
cles spreading out towards limits which 
are infinite.’ Mr. Dunbar advocated a 
system of interneship for catalogers, so 
that they might visit other libraries and 
observe methods. 

Prof. J. C. M. Hanson of Chicago, for- 
mer chief cataloger of the Library of 
Congress and head of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School, spoke 
on “Tendencies in Catalogs and Classifi- 
cations.” He began by saying he was 
afraid Miss Lamb was going to introduce 
him as “the father of the Library of 
Congress card.” Selective cataloging, 
arrangement in the dictionary catalog, 
classification and training were the four 
points dwelt upon by Mr. Hanson. He 
urged caution in using the short cuts to 


cataloging, since material might be lost 
to sight unless proper subject headings 
were used. “It is well to bear in mind,” 
he said, “that it costs three times as 
much to reorganize. 

Cataloging in a small library, with its 
thousand interruptions, is done under se- 
vere handicaps, according to Miss Doro- 
thea Heins of the Alexander Mitchell 
library of Aberdeen, S. D. In order tod 
lighten the work, she puts the fullest in- 
formation possible on order cards, even 
indicating subject headings; uses Library 
of Congress cards when possible; does 
not analyze books which have been done 
by some index service; and tries to have 
her cataloging tools conveniently located 
in one spot. 

Cataloging problems in the college li- 
brary are perhaps Jess strenuous. At least 
Miss Harriet A. Pearson of the State 
Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D., who 
spoke on that subject, thinks of catalog- 
ers as a whole as “a contented lot.” She 
spoke enthusiastically of her “Informa- 
tion File,” which consists of material 
clipped from duplicate papers, with con- 
tents analyzed and notations in the 
catalog. 

Miss Helen K. Starr, librarian of the 
James J. Hill Reference Library, was 
called upon to describe the treatment of 
maps in her library. She stated that the 
Newark map platform plan was used. 
The maps are hung from a movable rack 
in the ceiling, and are stitched on win- 
dow shades with cords attached as pulls. 
The pulls are labeled, and each map fully 
cataloged. Individual maps in volumes 
are also cataloged as far as possible. 
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Reference Work 


The small Colonial room of the Hotel 
Lowry was assigned as the meeting place 
of the Reference Round Table, but the 
size of the audience and the difficulty of 
hearing the speakers necessitated a 
swarming of the entire group to the ball 
room. Mr. S. J. Carter, reference libra- 
rian of the Milwaukee Public Library, 
presided. 

Miss Katherine Dame, reference libra- 
rian of the St. Paul Public Library, 
opened the discussion with an excellent 
paper covering the following points: 
What is reference work? Upon what 
sort of question should the librarian 
spend his time? Where, if at all, should 
he draw the line? Although she ad- 
mitted that the initials A. L. A. had been 
interpreted to mean “Ask Librarians 
Anything,” Miss Dame suggested certain 
limitations to this service, both ethical 
and practical. 

Should the librarian, for example, 
spend hours of research in law books and 
medical books, since this free service de- 
prives the doctor or the lawyer of legiti- 
mate fees? Cross-word puzzles and 
contests, information on the making of 
wine, telephone service to school children 
trying to shirk labor on their assign- 
ments, and whether or not librarians 
should give their time free to type long 
articles for patrons were other questions 
which Miss Dame suggested. As possi- 
bilities for the enlargement of service, on 
the other hand, Miss Dame mentioned 
the use of special personal talents of 
members of the library staff, such as the 
translation of letters or the criticism of 
manuscripts, if too much time were not 
involved. 

Mrs. Winifred Davis of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission gave a very 
practical talk on “New and Significant 


Reference Books.” Her point of view 
was frankly that of the small or medium- 
sized library. The list of books which 
she had prepared contained the impor- 
tant reference tools which should be in 
such libraries. The relative merits of 
the A. L. A. Catalog, the U. S. Catalog, 
the Standard Catalog, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin, the various encyclopedias, 
including the new edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, came in for much live- 
ly discussion. 

Miss Adra Fay, reference librarian of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, spoke on 
“Our Service to Schools. Problems in 
Cooperation and Coordination.” She 
gave many valuable suggestions as to 
the means of establishing such coopera- 
tion, on the part of both the teachers and 
librarians. Teachers might cooperate 
by familiarizing themselves with the 
library collection, by teaching respect for 
books and appreciation of literature, by 
training students in the use of indexes, 
by defining their requests clearly, and 
by notifying the library in advance of 
important assignments to classes. Li- 
brarians could establish friendly rela- 
tions with teachers by visiting them, by 
calling their attention to new books and 
helping them to spend wisely, and by 
satisfying their personal requests. Miss 
Fay also touched upon the problems of 
instruction in the use of reference books, 
which she thought in most cases might 
be left to the schools; the necessity for 
getting the student to help himself as 
much as possible; the question whether 
translations or synopses should be given 
or withheld; the distressing mutilation 
of books, especially since the introduc- 
tion of the project method, which re- 
quires the student to furnish pictures for 
his notebook. 





A. L. A. 1931 CONFERENCE 


The 1931 conference of the American Library Association will be held 
at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, June 22-27. 
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MARKESAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Dedication of New Building 


The dedication exercises held in the 
open from the beautiful entrance to the 
new Markesan Public Library building 
Saturday afternoon, October fourth, were 
a decided success. A perfect October 
day and a large crowd paid generous 
tribute to a most worthy cause. 

The exercises opened with “America” 
by the High School Band, after which 
came a well defined invocation by the 
Rev. H. E. Polley of the local Univers- 
alist church. The “Greeting” by the 
Village President, Chas. F. Schraeder, 
was one of praise and appreciation for 
the high character and success of the 
project. This was followed by two 
splendid selections by the Evangelical 
Double Quartet, which were greatly ap- 
preciated. 

C. B. Lester, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, Madison, 
was then called upon. His subject was 
“The Future of the Small Public Li- 
brary.” Mr. Lester pointed out early 
recognition of Public Libraries in Wis- 
consin. Support by public funds, was 
put into State law in 1868, Wisconsin be- 
ing the sixth state to make such a pro- 
vision. In 1876 the state had only four 
public libraries, but the law of that time 
is in essentials the basis of Wisconsin Li- 
brary law today. The Commission has 
endeavored to give assistance through 
organization help and book service. 
Even a small local library is not limited. 
It is a service agency and printed mate- 
rial of any kind may be obtained from 
large centers and from the state. The 
County system is the next step for 
library service. Libraries are founded 
through local effort and endeavor, they 
are objects of local pride and under local 
management they will in the future co- 
operate with others in the County sys- 
tem for book supply. 

A pleasing selection by the High 
School Band followed this address. 

At this point in the program, gener- 
ous applause greeted the appearance of 


Mrs. Chas. S. Morris of Berlin. Her 
subject: “Greetings and Reminiscenses,” 
paid tribute to Mr. Lester, his rank in 
the “library world,” to library work in 
Wisconsin and to our cause at Markesan. 
Mrs. Morris’ name is on the honor roll 
as a veteran library worker and we at 
Markesan, her home town, love and ap- 
preciate Lucy Smith Morris. 


Ira W. Parker, with well chosen re- 
marks and in the genial “Parker man- 
ner,” then gave in brief the past and 
present day importance of the local pub- 
lic library. Realizing the wide horizon 
in library work, the unlimited opportuni- 
ty for general service, he suggested the 
Markesan Public Library as an excellent 
place for local endowments. 


H. H. Kaul, president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, followed these 
remarks with a conclusive resume of the 
high esteem in which the library is held 
by this community. 

Mrs. James R. Densmoor, president of 
the Library Association, then closed this 
part of the program by reading timely 
“Greetings” from our former residents 
and generous supporters—Mrs. Anna 
Walker Hubbard, Hollywood; and Roy R. 
Williams, Detroit. 

The “Star Spangled Banner” played by 
the High School Band closed the pro- 
gram. 

The library was beautifully decorated 
with floral baskets for the occasion and 
the whole building was open for inspec- 
tion by the public. 


Thank You 


To those who have made the “Marke- 
san Public Library” building project a 
success: Building Fund Subscribers, Lo- 
cal Contractors and workmen, The Local 
Press, Participants in the “Corner Stone 
Program,” The High School Band, The 
local Boy Scouts, Speakers and Givers 
of Musical numbers on the “Dedication 
Program,” Friends and Citizens for time 
and labor in rearranging the library and 
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for the gifts of the beautiful baskets of 
flowers for the opening, We thank you, 
indeed. The spirit of the library is 
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Peace, Understanding, and Helpful 
Friendliness—it shall be your reward. 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 





A FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY AT RIPON 


The 50th anniversary of the Ripon Li- 
brary Association was observed by its 
members on the evening of October 6, 
at the home of Mrs. W. W. Davy, a 
charter member. A dinner was served 
with covers for thirty-two including 
seven members of the association and 
members of the library board, with hus- 
bands and wives. An honor guest was 
Miss Shirley Farr of Chicago, vice- 
president of the board of trustees of 
Ripon College, whose father, the late Al- 
bert G. Farr of Chicago, presented the 
first large gift to the Ripon Library in 
memory of his wife, “The Alice Park- 
hurst Farr Alcove.” The program fol- 
lowed the dinner with Mrs. Davy, the 
only charter member present, giving a 
paper on the organization and history of 
the Ripon Library Association. 

Extracts from Mrs. Davy’s paper are 
given herewith, first because they afford 
an admirable account of one of the older 
libraries in the state, and second, be- 
cause they give a picture of the way in 
which the older libraries had their be- 
ginnings in a library association with 
many struggles and vicissitudes. There 
were few associations that had so many 
gifts both of money and books as did 
the Ripon Library Association, and few 
instances today where the old association 
still continues its organization because it 
has book funds to administer. It is a 
unique and interesting situation which 
is to be expected in a city that is the 
birthplace of a great political party, the 
site of a well known college, and of an 
early cooperative community experiment. 


By Mrs. Davy 


About the year 1880 some of our 
young people conceived the idea of start- 
ing a Club, with the two-fold purpose of 
promoting sociability, and at the same 
time raising funds, for the purpose of 


starting a Public Library. They drew 
up a constitution and by-laws, and called 
it The Eight O’clock Club. 

The lady members were to conduct its 
business affairs. The gentlemen were 
associate or honorary members. Any 
person was considered eligible to become 
a member whose name had been proposed 
by a member and who received at the 
following meeting a majority of the 
votes cast, signing the constitution, and 
paying twenty-five cents initiation fee. 
They were to meet at the homes of the 
different members every two weeks, from 
7:30 to 11 P. M. Any lady member ar- 
riving after 8 o’clock was fined five 
cents, a gentleman arriving later than 9 
o’clock was fined the same amount. The 
business affairs were conducted by a 
president, vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer, and nine directors. 

The Club prospered for about three 
years; then on account of the large mem- 
bership, which had increased until there 
were some 70 members, it became un- 
wieldy to entertain at a private home; 
so on Oct. 11, 1884, a business meeting 
was called and the members present 
voted an amendment to Art. 1, Sec. 1 of 
the constitution of the Eight O’clock 
Club, that the name be changed to that 
of The Ripon Library Association, to be 
governed still by a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and nine di- 
rectors. 

Acting on the advice and assistance of 
Judge E. L. Runals, who was a member 
of the State Assembly at Madison, arti- 
cles of incorporation under the laws of 
Wisconsin without capital stock, were 
granted to the Ripon Library Association 
in January 1885, whereby they could re- 
ceive donations and conduct business 
lawfully. 

At first, the books were placed in the 
Phelps Drug Store as a rental library, 
and cared for free of charge; then on 
account of lack of room for the books, 
they were removed to the Frank Wilson 
Drug Store. While there, Mr. William 
Lucus presented some five or six hundred 
volumes of books to the library. Still 
needing more room, they were again re- 
moved to the James E. Brayton Drug 
Store. The care of the books becoming 
quite a responsibility, in 1890, E. Ensign 
offered to care for them and placed.them 
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on shelves on the north side of his 
Jewelry Store for the sum of $11.00 per 
month. There they remained for about 
five years. 

The last move before occupying our 
fine new library building was made on 
Jan. 25, 1896, when the Common Council 
of the city offered the use of two rooms 
in the City Building for the books and 
a reading room. The Library Associa- 
tion then secured the services of a regr- 
lar librarian, Miss Fannie Scribner, at 
$25.00 per month, who remained several 
years, until her health failed. 

The Library Association having paid 
all running expenses until Dec. 6, 1898, a 
contract between the Association and the 
City of Ripon was presented, read, and 
accepted by the Common Council where- 
by the Library Association became the 
Ripon Public Library with books and 
reading room free. At this time there 
were 2152 books and periodicals. There- 
after, the mayor and council were to ap- 
point a board of directors who were to 
supervise and care for the library in 
the future. Three directors were chosen 
from the library association, the others 
were selected from citizens who had al- 
ways taken great interest in library af- 
fairs. 

Having keen a member of the Board 
for eighteen years and seldom missing 
a meeting, I feel I ought to say that they 
were a very businesslike and conscienti- 
ous body, always working for the wel- 
fare of the library. At this time I would 
mention also the faithful librarian, Miss 
Blanche Thompson, who has served for 
the past twenty-five years. She resig-ed 
Apri 1 of this year. She was ever ready 
and willing to help both old and young, 
when they were in need of information, 
in hunting up material on all subjects 
for club work and in other lines. The 
Library Board found her a great help in 
making out various reports and carrying 
on the routine work. At the end of her 
term of office there were 12,000 books. 

In speaking of gifts to the Association, 
one of the first to be mentioned is the 
Alice Parkhurst Farr Alcove, founded 
by Albert G. Farr of Chicago in 1891 as 
a memorial to his wife. She was for- 
merly a Ripon young lady and belonged 
to the Eight O’clock Club. His gifts 
were numerous and he furnished a very 
fine collection of books, also making lib- 
eral donations of money to be invested in 
books. This was continued until the 
time of his death. Since then their 
daughter, Miss Shirley Farr, has con- 
tinued an interest in the library. 

The second munificent gift was $2000 
in 1908 from the estate of the first sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Eight O’clock 
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Club, Miss Harriet J. Rogers. Then 
came $3000 from Sumner McKnight in 
memory of his wife. Following these, 
collections of books were given by Ferdi- 
nand and Harriet Strauss; by W. S. 
Crowther, the first president of the 
library board, who bequeathed a large 
number of books to the library; and 500 
volumes from Bevier Cuykendall, to be 
known as The Helen Mar Cuykendall Me- 
morial. 

There are many more names of citi- 
zens that ought to be mentioned, who 
were very generous toward the library 
in furnishing money for periodicals, and 
in other ways. The Library Association 
has continued to keep the gift money 
constantly invested and has used the in- 
terest only for the purchase of books. 
Also, from the beginning of the Eight 
O’clock Club, many entertainments were 
given, such as furnishing banquets for 
different societies; one Pink Tea which 
netted $119; sold tickets for concerts and 
lecture courses, some of which were (1) 
Camilla Urso, Violinist; (2) Helen Pot- 
ter, Reader and Elocutionist; (3) Busi- 
ness men’s ballgame, Fats vs. Leans; (4) 
Editing the Ripon Commonwealth for 
Apr. 23, 1897, called the Library Asso- 
ciation Edition; (5) Merchant’s Carnival, 
and various others, all to earn money to 
help along and buy books for the library. 

The last undertaking was compiling 
and editing four Library Association 
Cook Books. The first, in 1892, a 
pamphlet which sold for 50 cents. The 
second, 1904, a larger and finer book, sold 
at $1.00. The third, in 1922, sold at two 
dollars a volume; and lastly, the fourth 
volume in 1929, which is now selling at 
$2.50. The money received from the 
cook books is kept separate, as are also 
several other funds. These funds are 
kept constantly invested by the advice 
and help of our bankers, who have been 
very careful in making investment, the 
Association using only the interest for 
the purchase of books. 

Before 1898 the Association paid all 
expenses of the library, but since that 
time, when the City Council took it over, 
the city has paid the running expenses. 
The Library Association, however, still 
furnishes a good share of the books. 

There were four other gifts made to 
the Ripon Public Library which ought to 
be especially mentioned; the splendid 
gift of $10,000 from Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie toward the fine library building 
which, with further gifts from generous 
citizens, was ready for occupancy, Janu- 
ary 1906. Liberal bequests from Mrs. 
Henry Luhm, J. C. Weller, and O. Stick- 
les were also made, the library board 
having charge of these last amounts. 
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A library that is fifty years old will 
accumulate many books that are neither 
read nor consulted by new generations of 
readers, for in the old days, as well as 
in these new days, many books were 
written for the moment, and have no 
permanent value. The library building 
at Ripon was so crowded that it was im- 
possible to distinguish the really worth 
while books and to make them useful. 
Therefore, during the acting-librarian- 
ship of Miss Elizabeth E. Wilson, from 
July to October, the board decided to 
have the collection scientifically weeded. 
Miss Reely spent some time in Ripon go- 
ing over the situation with Miss Wilson, 
to the end that the wholly useless, badly 
worn, and entirely outdated books were 
discarded. 

But this still left more books than 
could be shelved on the main floor, and 
as the library possessed many older 
bocks of value that were seldom needed, 
it was decided to fill the auditorium on 
the lower floor with stacks for their con- 
venient shelving. These stacks are al- 
most completely filled with the early vol- 
umes of long sets of periodicals, includ- 
ing the war volumes of Harper’s Weekly, 
which have come to be rare Americana 
and should be shelved where they are 
safeguarded from general use; also Har- 
per’s Magazine, Atlantic, McClure’s, 
Scribner’s, etc.; old books that have his- 
toric value; more recent works that will 
sometimes be consulted and are still 
available through the card catalog, and 
fiction that may yet be read, also avail- 
able through the catalog. This division 
relieves the congestion on the main floor 
of the library, presents an up-to-date col- 
lection for the use of patrons, and allows 
a proportionate space for the children, 
who had been almost crowded out. It 
will be an interesting experiment to dis- 
cover how many of the older volumes 
will be returned to the main floor because 
the request for them is frequent, and 
how many of the so-called active collec- 
tion will ultimately be transferred to the 
lower stack. 
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In planning the auditorium stack, 
space was allowed for a reading room, 
affording a convenient place for the con- 
sultation of the older books. The ante- 
room of the auditorium has been ar- 
ranged for the music department, with 
shelving, tables, and chairs. Special 
shelves have also been provided for the 
unbound magazines, and for the large 
collection of local history material. 

On October 10 the Ripon Library 
Board and the members of the Library 
Association held open house at the 
library, the occasion serving both as a 
continuation of the 50th anniversary ob- 
servance and the completion of the re- 
conditioning of the library. The board 
members were assisted in receiving by 
Miss Wilson and Miss Marjorie Shupe, 
who was appointed librarian on October 
2 

The various rooms of the library were 
attractive with decorations of autumn 
leaves and flowers. The four hundred 
visitors during the afternoon and eve- 
ning were served with punch and little 
cakes. Some two hundred new books 
recently received were on display during 
the reception. These included volumes 
of fiction and non-fiction for both adults 
and young people. 

All expressed their pleasure in the 
changes made, realizing that they have 
given a new impetus for enlarged serv- 
ice to the community and for continued 
growth and development in the library 
itself. 


The present members of the Ripon Li- 
brary Association are: Mrs. W. W. 
Davy, president; Mrs. H. P. Cody, vice 
president; Mrs. H. A. Cody, sec’y-treas- 
urer; Mesdames E. C. Barnes, F. T. Chit- 
tenden, C. H. Ellsworth, Herman Faust- 
man, G. B. Horner, John Seelig, John 
Wright, and Miss Harriet Stone. 


The present Library Board are: W. 
E. Haseltine, president; E. J. Burnside, 
S. N. Pickard, B. J. Rock; Mesdames F. 
T. Chittenden, C. H. Ellsworth, and G. B. 
Horner. 
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THREE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARIES 


Rice Lake 


The 25th anniversary of the opening 
of the Carnegie library was observed by 
“open house” during the week of Novem- 
ber 3 to 8. An exhibit of the evolution 
of transportation loaned by the Great 
Northern Railway, with books pertaining 
to the western movement, some special 
exhibits in the museum, and an after- 
noon and evening when tea was served, 
were some of the reminders of the event. 

Some of the activities and the interest 
surrounding the celebration are best de- 
scribed in a letter from Miss Dorothy 
Perry, librarian, which is quoted in part: 


The Board is responsible for the plans 
and most of the preparation for the cele- 
bration which is now in full swing. We 
have an immense birthday cake—a 
cheese box surmounted by a smaller: box 
—beautifully frosted in pink and white 
frosting. All our visitors are curious to 
know “if it is real.” 

The small boys, and many of the larger 
ones, are greatly interested in the Great 
Northern exhibit. We have no display 
room but made a place for all but the big 
train by moving down the books from 
the top shelf along one side of the read- 
ing room, and putting the earlier models 
there, one to a shelf. The big train 
travels along the top of the shelves on 
the opposite side of the room. I was 
pleasantly surprised to find how many 
illustrations of De Witt Clintons, ox- 
carts, and covered wagons we had in 
books to scatter along with the models. 
We also have a table of books on the 
West supplemented by a collection from 
the Traveling Library. 

A general survey of the history of the 
library is copied from the local paper, 
Chronotype; 

.The present Carnegie library building 
was opened in Rice Lake in May, 1905, 
and was erected at a cost of $10,000. 
Besides the commodious first floor used 
for library purposes there is a full base- 
ment, in which there is a large museum 
room and quarters for rest room and 
meetings of women’s clubs, Red Cross 
clinics, etc. The Fortnightly club fur- 
nished the large meeting room, and pub- 
lic spirited women this year raised funds 
for the museum, which is attracting a 
great deal of interest, 

The first public library association was 
organized in 1897 by F. T. Watson, 








James Robbins, C. H. Blystone, Dr. O. M. 
Sattre, J. E. Horsman, M. P. Barry, W. 
H. Bundy and Orrin H. Ingram, Jr. April 
8, 1897, the library was opened with 400 
volumes in charge of Miss Corinne 
Howard, who was succeeded Jan. 1, 1899, 
by Mrs. James Robbins, who served until 
April 1, 1918, her service being largely 
a work of love and highly commended. 
Mildred Dean served a year, Miss Odille 
Demers five years, and others serving 
since then were Miss Helen Smith, Miss 
Aileen MacGeorge, and at present Miss 
Dorothy Perry. Mrs. Clayton Perry has 
been active as assistant for quite a num- 
ber of years. 


Stevens Point 


Another anniversary, the twenty-sixth 
year of the library at Stevens Point, was 
celebrated by a birthday party. This 
has already been briefly described in 
“?Round the Circle’ in the October 
Bulletin. The librarian, Miss Mac- 
George, writes: 


We had a great birthday party. The 
library rooms seemed to be transformed 
into fairy land. Mrs. Smongeski had 
charge of the decorations and they were 
splendid. There were vases of flowers 
on every table, and there were pedestals 
with ferns. Baskets of flowers, fall 
asters, stood just inside the swinging 
doors at the entrance. In the foyer of 
the library, where we served tea, the 
flowers were banked. Altogether it was 
a wonderful display. Most of the flowers 
came from Mrs. Smongeski’s garden. 
Tea was served during the afternoon and 
evening by members of the board from 
very festive tea tables. Mrs. Cowan 
loaned her silver teapot for the occasion 
(teapot, an heirloom). At four in the 
afternoon the crowd gathered in the 
adult reading room and Mrs. Cook, Presi- 
dent of the board, made a few remarks 
about the occasion being the twenty- 
sixth birthday of the building. Mrs. 
Gribi unveiled a picture of Lincoln 
Cathedral and I gave a short talk on the 
history of the cathedral and on the archi- 
tecture. We had our picture taken too. 
On the long table in the book room we 
had our Oregon Trail exhibit; books on 
the west and the Great Northern Travel 
exhibit. This Oregon Trail exhibit has 
caused a great deal of comment and 
many people have been in to see the 
transportation exhibit. 
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Waupun 


October I marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the library’s occupancy of 
its Carnegie building. It was through 
the efforts of the late B. W. Davis, presi- 
dent of the National Bank, that $10,000 
was secured from Andrew Carnegie for 
the building. The contract for the build- 
ing was given to the late Julian W. 
Hinkley of Green Bay. The architect, 
Mr. Foeller, was also from Green Bay. 
The basement room, known as the Beach 
lecture room, was made possible through 
funds provided by the late E. M. Beach. 

Women’s organizations provided furni- 
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ture, clock, and decorations for the main 
room, and the piano for the lecture room. 
At a later date an additional amount of 
$3000 was added from the Carnegie 
fund, which made it possible to finish 
the museum and book room in the base- 
ment. 

Mrs. Louis Walker, now deceased, was 
the first librarian. Miss Clara Lindsley 
is the present librarian; Miss Marion 
Heath, assistant. The library board is 
composed of: A. M. Davison, president; 
Mrs. Edna Bush, treasurer; Mrs. G. W. 
Greene, secretary; Supt. H. C. Wegner; 
Mrs. Judson Kelly; Dr. J. A. Loomans, 
and Rev. Mr. Symons. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Agnes King 


Educational Films 


The National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures has compiled an annual 
Selected book-films list to be used in 
connection with the celebrations of Na- 
tional Book Week, November 16-22. 
The list’s usefulness does not cease with 
Book Week for here are many subjects 
with year-around interest and possible 
tie-ups with library publicity. As a 
parallel to this Book Week List, there is 
also an educational List recently com- 
piled which will prove of value to all 
those interested in sponsoring educa- 
tional films. The compilation is divided 
under such subjects as Art, Geography, 
Science, etc. The price for the former 
is ten cents, and for the latter twenty- 
five cents. From National Board of Re- 
view of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Notable American Books of 1929 


Selected by The American Library 
Association for The League of Nations 


History 
Our business civilization. James Trus- 
low Adams. Boni, $3. 
The tragic era. Claude Bowers. Hough- 
ton, $5. 
Life and labor in the old south. Ulrich 
Phillips. Little, $4. 


Law 
The dissenting opinions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Van- 
Guard, $4.50, 
Social Science 
Men and machines. Stuart Chase. Mac- 


millan, $2.50. 


Frontiers of trade. Julius Klein. Cen- 
tury, $2.50. 
Middletown. Robert and Helen Lynd. 


Harcourt, $5. 
Chicago. C. E. Merriam. Macmillan, $3.50. 
War as an instrument of national policy 
and its renunciation in the pact of Paris. 


James T. Shotwell. Harcourt, $3.50. 
Religion 
Religion. Edward Ames. Holt, $3.50. 


Labor speaks for itself on religion; a sym- 
posium of labor leaders throughout the 
world. Jerome Dwight Davis, ed. Mac- 
millan, $2. 


Philosophy and Psychology 
The quest for certainty. John Dewey. 


Minton, $4. 
The modern temper. Joseph Wood 
Krutch. Harcourt, $2.50. 


A preface to morals. Walter Lippmann. 


Macmillan, $2.50. 


Belles Lettres and Art 
For Lancelot Andrews; essays on style 
and order. T. S. Eliot. Doubleday, $2. 
A farewell to arms. Ernest Hemingway. 
Scribner, $2.50. 
Dear Judas. Robinson Jeffers. 
$2.50. 


Liveright, 
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Laughing Boy. Oliver La Farge. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 

Firehead. Lola Ridge. Payson, $2.50. 

Cavender’s house. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Macmillan, $2. 

The wave. Evelyn Scott. Cape, $2.50. 


Angels and earthly creatures. Elinor 
Wylie. Knopf, $2.50. 
Drama 
The theatre; three thousand years of dra- 
ma, acting and stagecraft. Sheldon 
Cheney. Longmans, $10. 
Street scene. Elmer Rice. French, $2. 
Biography 
Grandmother Brown’s' hundred_ years. 
Harriet Connor Brown. Little, $3. 
Mrs. Eddy. Edwin Franden Dakin. 
Scribner, $5. 
The life of an ordinary woman. Mrs. 
Anne Ellis. Houghton, $3.50. 
Henry the Eighth. Francis Hackett. 


Liveright, $3. 
Herman Melville. 
court, $3.50. 
The life and 
Elizabeth Pennell. 
A victorian village; 
other days. Lizette 


Farrar, $3. 


Lewis Mumford. Har- 
letters of Joseph Pennell. 
2 v. Little, $10. 
reminiscences of 
Woodworth Reese. 


La Fayette. Brand Whitlock. 2 v. Ap- 
pleton, $1. 
Life and letters of Stuart P. Sherman. 


Jacob Zeitlin and Homer Woodbridge. 
2v. Farrar, $10. 


Travel and Social Life 


Carl Akeley’s Africa. Mary Akeley. 
Dodd, $5. 

Ends of the earth. Roy 
drews. Putnam, $4.50. 
The magic island. William Seabrook. 


Harcourt, $3.50. 


Chapman An- 


Science 
The thinking machine. Charles Herrick. 
Univ. of Chicago press, $3. 
Introduction to social anthropology. 
Clark Wissler. Holt, $3.50. 


New and Revised Editions 


A List of books for girls, by Miss Effie 
L. Power, is now available from the H. 
W. Wilson Company at the following 
prices, 2 copies for 25c, 10 for $1.00 and 
100 for $3.00. This is the new fourth 
revised edition. 

Librarians who have used to advan- 
tage the pamphlet Illustrative material 
for junior and senior High School litera- 
true, by Wheeling & Hilson will be glad 
to know that a new thoroughly revised 
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edition is now ready and may be obtained 
from the H. W. Wilson Company. The 
material has been rearranged and many 
new sources added. Firms that have 
discontinued sending out material have 
been omitted. 


The Oregon Trail 


U. S. Education Bureau, Bulletin No. 
27, 1930, contains much useful material 
on the Oregon Trail. This is the year of 
the Covered Wagon Centennial, and the 
very full account of the Trail, the illus- 
trations and bibliographies can be found 
assembled here without searching 
through many sources. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Or 
write directly to the Education Bureau 
for a free copy. 


Lawrence College Alumni Reading 


Here are the October recommenda- 
tions on Lawrence College Alumni read- 
ing list: 

Magic Spades. By R. Magoffin and 

Emily Davis. 

John Brown’s Body. By Stephen Benet. 

Pere Marquette. By Agnes Repplier. 

Soviet Russia. By William H. Cham- 
berlin, 

There is also offered another collection 
of reproductions of etchings by Ernest 
Roth, Rembrandt, and Francisco de Goya. 


Esperanto 


Esperanto, the International Lan- 
guage, is rapidly coming to be a popular 
subject. Esperanto clubs are being 
organized all over the country, and 
courses in Esperanto are being offered 
by these groups as well as by many High 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. 

International organizations, too, are 
taking up Esperanto. The League of 
Nations’ Report mentions 27  inter- 
national organizations recommending or 
using Esperanto. Many more have 
joined since then. An important organi- 
zation that has taken up Esperanto re- 
cently is the Rotary International. 
About thirty members of the staff of this 
organization are now studying the lan- 
guage. Their central office has sent cir- 
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culars about Esperanto to Rotary clubs 
interested in this language, inclosing a 
little book list of the American Esper- 
anto Institute. 

Information, price lists, and sugges- 
tions are obtainable free of charge from 
the American Esperanto Institute, Sher- 
lock Hotel Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin. 

The director of the Institute suggests 
the following list of books for public 
library use. 


Library Book List 


All these books are bound in Cloth or 
Half-Cloth. **Books which ought to be 
in every library. *Books to be added to 
the first list by libraries which want a 
little larger collection. Books not starred 
can be ordered by libraries which can 
afford it. 


**Butler. Step by Step in Esperanto, 
240 pp. $1.00. 
Newell. The Concise Course in Esper- 
anto, 124 pp. $ .50. 


Kenngott. Kenngott’s Esperanto 
Course, 179 pp. $1.00. 
*Kellerman. Complete Grammar of 


Esperanto, 334 pp. $2.00. 
**Millidge, Esperanto-English Diction- 
ary, with Eng.-Esp. Index. $3.00. 
Fulcher & Long, English-Esperanto 
Dictionary, 346 pp. $2.15. 
Grenkamp-Kornfeld, Plena Vortaro de 
Esperanto, 517 pp. $3.00. 
*Kabe, Vortaro de Esperanto, 175 pp. 
Language 


$ .70. 

*Clark. International (In 
English), 214 pp. $1.20. 

Bulthuis, Josef kaj la Edzin de Poti- 
far, 200 pp. $1.50. 

Forge, Abismoj, 150 pp. $1.40. 

“i a trans Jarmiloj, 192 pp. 


Goethe, Fausto I, 153 pp. $ .80. 
Haggard, Luno de Izrael, 219 pp. 
$1.50 


Jung, “Landoj de Fantazio, 319 pp. 
$1.50 


Luyken, Pro Istar. $2.00. 
Luyken. Stranga Heredajo, 320 pp. 
$2.1 


Oriento. A collection of works from 
the Orient, 167 pp. $1.20. 

Remarque. En Okcidento Nenio Nova, 
252 pp. $2.10. 

*Saunders, Bela Joe, 310 pp. $1.70. 
ee ox” Dormanto Vekigas, 210 pp. 
Madach. Tragedio de l’Homo, Drama, 

237 and XXIV pp. $1.60. 
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Shakespeare, Songo de Someromeza 
Nokto, 70 pp. $ .45. 
*La Biblio. The Bible in Esperanto, 
996 pp. $1.75. 
**Zamenhof. Fundamenta Krestomatio, 
463 pp. $1.50. 
Baghy. Migranta Plumo, 
ray novels, poems, 
1.50. 


theatrical 
158 pp. 


A Step to Protect Reference Books 


From Massachusetts Library Club 
Bulletin, October, 1930 


Librarians who are concerned about 
the mutilation of library books by school 
pupils for notebook work will take heart 
at the step taken by the schools in 
Brookline (Massachusetts) and may care 
to call that step to the attention of their 
local school authorities. A circular let- 
ter issued to teachers by the Department 
of Social Studies of the Brookline 
Schools is here reprinted in full: 


To Teachers: 

Each year some unthinking or and 
overzealous pupils in the pursuit of com- 
petitive work in the schools have muti- 
lated books and magazines belonging to 
the Public Library and to the schools. 
Aware of the unfortunate practice, 
teachers have done what seemed in their 
power to prevent it. The Public Library 
officials have noted little improvement, 
however, from year to year. We are 
assured that the practice is not wholly 
a local one but is state-wide; that the 
local situation is not alarmingly bad in 
comparison with other communities; that 
the violations are not confined to the 
pupils of the social studies. 

In order that we may assist the Pub- 
lic Library and similar institutions in the 
preservation of their materials, it is the 
consensus of opinion of the department 
(including grades VII-XII) that a dras- 
tic experiment should be wholeheartedly 
attempted. After department discussion 
it has been agreed that the practice for 
the school year 1930-31 shall rigidly 
honor the following understandings: 

1. In all illustrated work, i. e. note- 
books, charts, essays, etc., no illustra- 
tions shall be accepted in the form of 
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cuttings-and-pastings that originate in 
either books or magazines of whatever 
the ownership. The field for cuttings- 
and-pastings is thus definitely limited to 
the use of newspapers, if this form of 
illustration is to be used. 

2. Where illustrated work is desirable, 
teachers will encourage original work, i. 
e. cartoons, diagrams, time lines, pro- 
gressive charts, graphs, maps, etc. This 
type of work has obvious educational ad- 
vantages and once entered into is 
thoroughly enjoyed by the pupils. In 
this work, however, it is well to bear in 
mind that: (a) too many exercises of 
this nature should not be demanded, and 
(b) emphasis should be placed on the 
relation the idea bears to the subject 
and not on the artistic ability of the 
pupil. Excellent examples of this type 
of work will be found in Knowlton, 
Making History Graphic (Scribner’s, 
1925) and Happold, The Approach to 
History (Christopher, 1928). These 
books are in the Public Library or may 
be obtained from the present writer. 

TYLER KEPNER, Director of Social 
Studies. 


Books on Unemployment 


The editors of Publishers’ Weekly and 
Library Journal have recently furnished 
The President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment with a list of twelve 
books recommended by the Economics 
Division of the New York Public Library 
and the library of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, as basic reference books on 
the problem of unemployment. 

That such a special library would be 
helpful to The President’s Committee 
was originally suggested by the Book 
Publishers Research Institute, with the 
further suggestion that all local organi- 
zations cooperating with The President’s 
Committee, such as chambers of com- 
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merce, women’s clubs, and welfare organ- 
izations, would find such a small library 
a guide in their studies of the best means 
for correcting the unemployment situa- 
tion in this country. 

It is pointed out by the compilers of 
the library that it includes only the most 
important books on the subject, and that 
it does not take into consideration a 
great deal of important data that is 
available in pamphlet or magazine form. 

The list of twelve books follows: 


Cycles of Unemployment in the United 
States, 1903-1922, by Wm. A. Berridge. 
Houghton. 1923. $1.25. 

Unemployment, a Problem of Industry 
(1909-1930) (New edition 1930), by 
Wm. Henry Beveridge. Longmans. 
6 


$6. 
Post-War Unemployment Problem, by 
Henry Clay. Macmillan. 1929. $3.40 
The Unemployed, Old Policies and New, 
by R. C. Davison. Longmans. 1929. 
4, 


Regularization of Employment, a study 
in the Prevention of Unemployment, 
by Herman Feldman. Harper. $3.50. 

Public Employment Offices; Their Pur- 
pose, Structure and Methods, by S. M. 
Harrison and others. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1924. $3.50. 

Rationalization and Unemployment; An 
Economic Dilemma, by J. A. Hobson. 
Maemillan. 1930. $1.75. 

Burden of Unemployment; A Study of 
Unemployment Relief Measures in Fif- 
teen American Cities, 1921-1922, by 
Philip Klein. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 1923. $2. 

Can Business Prevent Unemployment, by 
S. A. Lewisohn and others. Knopf. 
1925. $2. 

Trade Unions Study Unemployment, by 
The American Federation of Labor. 
= Federation of Labor. 1929. 

Business Cycles and Unemployment, by 
the President’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment, 1923. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. $4. 

Planning and Control of Public Works, 
by the President’s Conference on Un- 
employment, 1930. National Bureau 
of Economic Research. $3. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The twenty-fifth class of the Library 
School has a membership of thirty-nine 
students. They were ready for work on 
Tuesday morning September 23, for all 
had registered on the preceding day, paid 
their tuition and fees, secured their 
textbooks and supplies, and been as- 
signed to their desks in the school room. 
The rooms were gay with flowers on the 
opening day, sent by friends of the 
School. Tangible greetings to the new 
class from the class of 1930 appeared in 
a subscription to the Daily Cardinal, the 
University newspaper. 

An analysis of the class list, which is 
given below, shows representation from 
fifteen states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Wisconsin leads with eleven, IIli- 
nois sends four, Iowa and Missouri three 
each, California, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota two each, 
Kansas, New York, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and the District of Colum- 
bia each one. Academically, twenty-five 
are graduate students, eight are seniors 
on the joint-course basis with the College 
of Letters and Science, three rank as 
juniors and three as sophomores who 
were accepted because they passed the 
entrance examinations set by the School, 
to determine whether those taking them 
as under-graduates could carry the cur- 
riculum. Two of the class won Phi Beta 
Kappa, two were graduated with “magna 
cum luade,” two with “cum laude,” and 
there are other distinctions of scholar- 
ship in the group besides the high grade- 
point average of all, one of the entrance 
requirements. 

They come from twenty universities 
and colleges, including thirteen from the 
University of Wisconsin, two from the 
University of Michigan, two each from 
Milton and Rockford Colleges, one each 
from Grinnell, Knox, Oberlin, Reed, Rol- 
lins colleges, also one each from De 
Pauw, Ohio Wesleyan, George Washing- 
ton, Tulsa, and California universities. 
Twenty-eight have had opportunities for 


travel; one has been abroad several 
times, ten have journeyed to California 
and the Rocky Mountain region, and fif- 
teen to the east and south. Sixteen have 
had considerable library experience vary- 
ing from one to eleven years; three have 
had one year of library work; six, two 
years; two, three years; and five, experi- 
ence covering three, four, five, nine, and 
eleven years respectively. 

Thus the class comes together with an 
adequate background of education, the 
members bringing varied interests to 
contribute to the group life, such as 
locality, travel, the customs of different 
colleges, and adventures in work, all of 
which are recognized factors in training 
for library service. 

The traditional mixer on the first 
Saturday evening, September 27, lived 
up to the reputation established by pre- 
vious classes for this first social occasion. 
Many adroit games and stunts not only 
provided a merry evening but accom- 
plished the purpose of promoting ac- 
quaintance in the group, for everyone 
felt at the end of the evening that she 
knew every one of the class both by 
name and personality. The affair was in 
charge of a committee of the class, with 
Miss Ruth H. Davis as chairman and the 
Misses Elliott, Kimball, Mallory, Miller, 
Pope, Tice, and Wells, representing the 
different sections of the country from 
which the class came. 


Class of 1931 


Marjorie Laverne Ahlum, Tulsa, Okla., B. 
A. University of Tulsa; one and a half 
years assistant, Tulsa Public Library. 

Margaret Sarah Allen, Oshkosh, one year 
Oshkosh State Teachers College; two 
years assistant, Beleit Public Library, 
nine years assistant Oshkosh Public 
Library. summer session, "Wisconsin 
Library School. 

Esther Aurene Baird, Washington, Pa., B. 
A. Worcester College. 

Blanche Battin, Pierre, S. Dak. B. A. 
Huron College, cum laude. 

Margaret Esther Bradley, Kansas City, 
Mo., B. A. Central College. i 
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Elizabeth Mary Breitzman, Milwaukee, B. 
A. University of Wisconsin; summer 
course for teacher-librarians, Wisconsin 
Library School. 

Catherine Florence Bundy, St. Joseph, Mo., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science; three years page Wyatt Park 
Branch, St. Joseph Public Library. 

Ruth Mae Cole, Coral, Mich., B. A. Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Gladys Louise Collier, Rockford, Ill., B. A. 
Rockford College; two years assistant, 


catalog department, Rockford Pablic 
Library. 
Katherine Margaret Connelly, Jefferson, 


Wis., B. A. Milton College. 

Grace W. Cotts, Menomonie, Wis., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 

Barbara F. Daly, Wisconsin Rapids, B. A. 
Rollins College. 

Ruth Helen Davis, Oneonta, N. Y., B. A. 
Keuka College; five years assistant, 
Huntington Memorial Library, Oneonta; 
Summer session, Simmons College 
Library School. 

Winifred Eva Decker, Elyria, Ohio, B. A. 
Oberlin College; two years assistant, 
children’s department, Public Library, 
Lorain, Ohio. 

Mary Ethel Disbrow, Clinton, Iowa, B. A. 
Grinnell College. Phi Beta Kappa. 

Constance Elizabeth Doremus, 
Nebr., B. A., Hastings College. 

Marian Grace Elliott, Long Beach, Calif., 
B. A. Whittier College; two years junior 
assistant, Long Beach Public Library. 

Sarah Catherine Gilmore, Anderson, Ind., 
B. A. De Pauw University. 

Dorothy Lillian Huth, Watertown, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science; nine years assistant, Water- 
town Public Library; summer session, 
Wisconsin Library School. 

Elinor Christine Johnson, Moline, Ill., two 
years Augustana Coliege; two years as- 
sistant, Moline Public Library. 

Beatrice Elizabeth Keegin, Washington, 
D. C., one year, George Washington Uni- 
versity; three and a half years assistant, 
Public Library, Washington, D. C. 

Florence Dolbear Kimball, Rockford, II1., 
B. A. Rockford College. 

Katherine O’Shea McCarthy, Madison, 
Wis., B. A. University of Wisconsin, 
London School of Economics; two years 
library apprentice, Wisconsin Legisla- 
tive Reference Library. 

Frances Eugenia Maddox, Tulsa, Okla., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science; two years assistant, Tulsa Pub- 
lic Library. 

Isabella Rae Mallory, Kewanee, IIll., B. A. 
Knox College; four years student as- 
sistant, Henry Seymour Library (Kriox). 


Aurora, 
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Margaret Mae Martin, Wausau, Wis., B. A. 
University of Wisconsin; course for 
Teacher-librarians, Wisconsin Library 
School. 

Frances Viola Miller, New Baltimore, 
Mich., B. S, University of Michigan. 
Ruth Florence Phillips, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, B. A. Cornell College; eight 
months junior assistant, Council Bluffs 

Public Library. Phi Beta Kappa. 

Gertrude Meldum Pope, Ottawa, Kans., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Eleanor Masters Robb, 
senior 
Science. 

Margaret Elizabeth Sahling, Coshocton, 
Ohio, B. A. Ohio Wesleyan University; 
three years assistant, Coshocton Public 
Library. 

Ruth Marie Schneider, Appleton, Wis., B. 
A. North Central College. 

Margaret Louise Searle, Lead, S. Dak., 


Chariton, Iowa, 
in the College of Letters and 


senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 
Hazel M. Sell, Long Beach, Calif., two 


years University of California at Los 
Angeles; four years junior assistant, 
Long Beach Public Library. 

Edith Shepard, De Pere, Wis., two years 
University of Wisconsin. 

Agnes Evelyn Swanson, Portland, Ore., B. 
A. Reed College; one year assistant, 
Grant High School Branch. 

Myra Alice Tice, Goodland, Ind., one year 
University of Wisconsin; three years 
librarian, Goodland Public Library; 
summer session, Indiana State Library 
School. 

Roberta Wells, Milton, Wis., B. A. Milton 
College. Magna cum laude. 

Virginia Mae Wine, Kansas City, Mo., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 


The curriculum is following the gen- 
eral plan of other years for, covering only 
a single year, it does not lend itself to 
drastic changes, though there will be 
various adjustments, as there have been 
every year, in keeping with modern 
trends of library work. The main 
courses as always are Book selection, 
Cataloging, Classification, Library ad- 
ministration, and Reference, with super- 
vised practice for cataloging and classi- 
fication, and problems, required reading, 
and reports for the other subjects, 
though something of all the methods per- 
tain in the study of every subject. 


An unusual number of interesting 
events were interspersed with the re- 
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quirements during the opening weeks, 
recognizing perhaps, that it is an anni- 
versary year, and special things would 
naturally occur. The class was invited 
to attend the first meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women on 
September 27, when Dean Nardin spoke 
on “A Summer Cruise in the Wake of a 
Poet: the Virgil Bi-Millennium.” The 
next week the School was honored by a 
call from the Bodleian Library Commis- 
sion of Oxford University, who were 
spending the day visiting the Historical 
and University libraries. It was an 
oceasion indeed to welcome this distin- 
guished group and to show them a school 
organized for the study of library man- 
agement and technique. 


Senator Blaine sent every member of 
the class a copy of the Congressional di- 
rectory, in order that all should appreci- 
ate its value as a tool. It will be used 
throughout the year not only for the 
courses in reference and public docu- 
ments, but it will be classified, shelf-listed, 
and cataloged in due process, besides 
serving as the book put through all the 
mechanical processes. Not to be out- 
done by the nation, the state provided a 
copy of the Blue book for every member 
of the class. Thus they have indeed the 
elements of a liberal education in the 
use of books with these two always be- 
fore them. It happened on the day the 
Congressional directories were received, 
that Miss Mabel Griswold, formerly on 
the staff of the Library School, now 
Senator Blaine’s private secretary, was 
calling at the School and was importuned 
to tell of the editing, distribution, and 
use of the directories. 


The thirteenth annual conference of 
the American Country Life Association 
which was held in Madison the week of 
October 7 brought many notable people 
to carry out its extensive program. The 
class were privileged to hear the open- 
ing address of Hon. Frank O. Lowden, 
president of the Association, and Miss 
Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau on the first night; AE (George 
Russell) on “Agricultural Economics in 
Ireland,” and others. A still greater 
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privilege was the coming of Mr. Russell 
himself to the School, to read from the 
Irish poets. This delightful Irish poet is 
at his best before a small group and the 
class fully appreciated the privilege of 
meeting him in this intimate way. Miss 
Gale accompanied Mr. Russell to the 
School, adding another distinguished 
presence to the occasion. Mrs. Charles 
McCarthy, a personal friend of AE, ar- 
ranged for his coming. Carl H. Milam 
made a brief call on the day he was on 
the conference program, speaking for 
library service in a symposium on “new 
policies for community service.” The 
call gave the students at least the chance 
to see him, and it is hoped he can return 
for a lecture. 


The week of October 13 brought Miss 
Bertine Weston, managing editor of 
Library Journal, on her return from the 
North Central Library Conference at St. 
Paul. While visiting the School she was 
persuaded to tell about the “Library 
Journal and its Policy,” which made a 
happy introduction to the topic of library 
literature. The same week found an- 
other journalist on the schedule, Pro- 
fessor Bleyer, director of the School of 
Journalism, who gave a lecture on 
“Newspapers in a Public Library,” ac- 
companied by a syllabus that will be 
helpful in deciding what newspapers to 
buy for any library, their place in the 
library, and how the librarian can keep 
up with the day’s news. 

The fifth week brought Miss Anne 
Carroll Moore who spent a day at the 
School, looking over its collections and 
visiting the departments of the Commis- 
sion. She met a group of the students 
especially interested in children’s work at 
luncheon, and in the afternoon gave the 
opening lecture in the course on Chil- 
dren’s work. Following the lecture tea 
was served, with anecdotes of authors of 
children’s books from her rich store. 
William J. Hamilton, librarian of the 
Gary Public Library, who was a delegate 
to the 121st annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, spoke during the week 
on Library Extension, giving the intro- 
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duction to this important phase of 
library management. The class had op- 
portunity to hear some of the outstand- 
ing speakers of the country at the meet- 
ings of the American Board. 

The sixth week was marked by the 
annual picnic at Devil’s Lake, a day long 
to be remembered by the group of thirty- 
nine who enjoyed the wonders of the fa- 
mous place. Several excellent accounts 
of the expedition were presented by 
members of the class, and the faculty 
could appreciate the difficulties of the 
Pulitzer prize committee. But it was 
decided that the account by Florence D. 
Kimball, which follows, most nearly met 
the requirements of the contest. Honor- 
able mention was awarded Margaret FE. 
Bradley for another prose narrative, and 
Gladys L. Collier for a rhymed account. 


A Trip to the Lake of the Devil 


And it came to pass that in the month 
of November there was a picnic and the 
day of the picnic was Saturday the first 
day of November and on this day came 
maidens from the Library School of Wis- 
consin at an early hour to the great sta- 
tion of the North Western Railroad at 
which was a special train to bear them 
to the Lake of the Devil. The number 
of the maidens was unto thirty-five and 
with them were the high officials Hazel- 
tine and Lester, highly esteemed and 
greatly beloved. When the train was 
arrived at the destination and all the 
company had descended and straggled 
forth to the picnic ground, it was dis- 
covered that there blew from the lake a 
mighty wind at which the maidens 
shivered and jumped about. 

The high official Lester set about 
straightway gathering wood and kindling 
to make a mighty fire at which could be 
cooked food for the company, and he suc- 
ceeded and the smoke sought the eyes of 
all so that many wept. 

And behold a chariot by Ford drew 
near the assembly and out of this chariot 
stepped the faculty members Runge and 
Brown and they were hailed with joy. 

Then the high official Lester gathered 
the maidens together and described to 
them the journey to be undertaken, 
namely that all should climb the west 
bluff, proceeding across the top and down 
the southern end. Then along the road 
to the tracks of the great North Western 
along which such as desired could pro- 
ceed back to the scene of the picnic while 
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the rest of the company would scale the 
precipices at the south end of the east 
bluff, walking along the top of this bluff 
and down the northern end finally re- 
turning to the place of the fire. 

Then the maidens with much reluct- 
ance, removed from themselves the 
heavy outer garments which they wore, 
replacing these by smaller and less cum- 
bersome raiment. So leaving behind the 
high official Hazeltine and one disciple 
to prepare the food and guard the gar- 
ments, the high official Lester and the 
maidens began the ascent, and lo the 
climb which had been called easy made 
many to pant. 

When the summit of the first hill was 
reached, all were delighted with the view 
there from, for below was the lake, all 
blue and rippling, with small buildings 
at either end, and across was the silent 
hill to be climbed, and far to the south- 
ward was a fruitful valley of much beau- 
ty, and over all of this was a faint haze. 
Then were the maidens eager to go on 
and proceeded with such speed that the 
high official Lester besought them to ad- 
vance less swiftly lest they lose sight of 
the beauty of the scenes about them. 
Then was a deer sighted by several of 
the maidens, but it fled into the forest 
so that those coming after saw it not 
and would not be convinced of the pres- 
ence of it, but scoffed at those who had 
seen it saying, “Yea, and we also have 
seen a lion.” When the descent of the 
hill was reached it was most difficult, for 
under foot were stones which moved and 
leaves which slipped and on all sides 
were trees not to be trusted because of 
their great rottenness so that many 
stumbled, several were cast down, and 
all were cautious. When the descent 
had been accomplished it was discovered 
that many thirsted so that a trip to the 
spring was made. 

Then began the walk along the road 
which was accomplished swiftly because 
of the levelness of the land, and so on 
to the tracks of the great North Western, 
but there were none to advance along 
this road, all wishing rather to climb the 
rocks of the east bluff. So began the 
ascent which was steep and perilous, 
necessitating much care lest limbs be 
broken. And behold! when three- 
quarters of the way was gained there 
was a tablet placed informing travellers 
of the fact and many were cheered by 
this tablet, but others groaned and mur- 
mured “How much further?” And the 
path above this tablet harbored a swift 
wind which caught the maidens unaware 
causing them to stagger and clutch the 
rocks. And along this steep ascent, 
from the bottom to the top, were to be 
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seen maidens sitting, some gasping for 
breath, some fanning themselves—for 
there was great heat in this exercise of 
climbing—and others looking out over 
the valley with delight at the beauty 
thereof. 

At the top of this hill was a sight not 
to be surpassed. For below was the 
lake—and lo it was green now. Across 
was the hill just climbed, and away to 
the southward was a valley filled with 
trees beyond which could be seen yet an- 
other hill. And all were filled with the 
wonder of the scene. And here began to 
be noticed a great lack among the com- 
pany, mainly one of food, and many be- 
gan to think of the food to be devoured 
and others greatly desired coffee so that 
all wished to press on into the forest. 

This forest was even more sightly 
than the first one, with many small pines 
along the bluffs and pleasant paths 
through the trees. And as the path 
went into the woods and wound about, lo 
it always came back to the bluff so that 
at each point was a picture of great 
loveliness revealed. The descent was 
more abrupt and in places, more slippery 
than it had been on the first hill, but 
there were no stones which moved, for 
which thanks were given. When level 
ground was reached many were pleasant- 
ly warm and others more so, yet when 
the fire was gained the wind which blew 
there caused all to don again the heavy 
outer garments. And behold in the ab- 
sence of the company others of the 
faculty had arrived, namely Davis and 
Reely, bringing with them vast quanti- 
ties of food: buns and coffee and fruit 
and marshmallows and pickles and steak 
in alphabetical order, as well as cups 
and plates. And the company gathered 
about and devoured the whole of this 
quantity, and since the wind had not 
ceased, but continued to blow, many 
maidens were forced to pursue their food 
along the ground and still others had 
their plates blown from them at the 
tables, so that the high official Hazeltine 
said: “Go sit ye behind the wood piles.” 
And they did so and lo the wind dis- 
turbed them not. 

And after the feast the company sat 
about in various stages of stupor, for 
they had eaten much and exercised much 
and fatigue sat heavy upon them. Final- 
ly a few proceeded on short walks into 
the hills, for it was yet two hours until 
the train should come to bear them home. 
But the high official Hazeltine gathered 
the rest together behind a wood pile and 
related to them stories and the appear- 
ance of this group from the rear has 
been likened to many woodchucks. 

In due time the company trailed back 
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to the tracks of the great Northwestern 
there to await the train. And they were 
merry and pleased with the day and 
many wished to go again and all were 
glad to have gone. And it was remarked 
among the maidens the great quantity of 
good sportsmanship revealed among the 
high officials Hazeltine and Lester and 
among the faculty Reely, Davis, Runge, 
and Brown, for all worked much and 
grumbled not, and most were cold and 
complained not, but were all gay and 
pleasant. 


Alumni Notes 


The Alumni were represented on the 
program of the North Central Library 
Conference at St. Paul by the following 
speakers: Ada J. McCarthy ’07, Julia 
A. Robinson ’09, Lilly M. E. Borresen 
710, Lillian E. Cook ’12, Dorothea C. 
Heins ’12, Mary Bell Nethercut ’13, 
Frances A. Hannum ’15, Mrs. Winifred 
L. Davis 716, Letha A. Davidson ’23, Mrs. 
Bernice H. Knight ’24. Della McGregor 
11 was chairman of the Children’s 
Librarians section which included two 
sessions, a luncheon meeting, and a chil- 
dren’s book exhibit in the exhibition 
room of the St. Paul Library. These 
were all marked by a crowded attend- 
ance. Ruth A. Longden ’21, as president 
of the South Dakota Association, pre- 
sided at the Round Table for Small Pub- 
lic Libraries. Hazel D. Laing ’17 was 
the secretary of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion. More than a hundred alumni were 
in attendance at the conference, and 
there were many happy reunions. 


Mr. Lester, Miss Reely, and Mrs. Davis 
of the faculty had important places on 
the program, Mr. Lester appearing three 
times, for commission work, county 
libraries, and adult education. 

The Library Occurrent for April-June 
devotes 14 pages to the reports of the 
Indiana District Library meetings for 
the spring of 1930. Eight of the alumni 
had important places on the programs of 
five of the meetings; Ethel Else 715, 
Hazel F. Long ’16, Clara E. Rolfs ’16, 
Margaret Wade 718, Helene H. Rogers 
26, Mable L. Deeds ’28, Lena E. Polson 
28, and Velma Shaffer, teacher-librarian 
course 725, 
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Lola M. B. Green ’07, cataloger of the 
Legal department, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., New York City, spent 
the summer in European travel, mostly by 
motor. 


Rev. Minnie C. Budlong ’10, who left 
library work in 1921 to enter the ministry, 
has served as field secretary of the Wo- 
men’s Alliance of Unitarian churches since 
1924; her field is the United States and 
Canada. Particular attention is paid to 
strengthening the smaller groups in iso- 
lated parts of the country, a form of serv- 
ice somewhat comparable to the exten- 
sion work cf a library commission. Mrs. 
Budlong was secretary of the North 
Dakota Library Commission for a number 
of years after her graduation. She 
visited Iceland this summer on the occa- 
sion of the 1000th celebration of its first 
parliament; there is an increasing num- 
ber of liberal groups in the northwest 
among Icelanders, Norwegians, and Danes 
and her visit gave her opportunity to 
know their customs. Her address is 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Eleanor M. Fawcett ’12 has been made 
assistant librarian, Pasadena Public 
Library. She has been on the staff in 
various departments since 1921 and her 
promotion to this important position is 
recognition of work well performed 
wherever she was placed. 


Irma Hochstein, a former member of 
the class of 1914, received appointment in 
September as assistant secretary, National 
Women's Trade Union League, Ninth 
Street and Mt. Vernon Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. One of her duties is 
editing the Life and Labor Bulletin, organ 
of the league. 


Julia C. Stockett ‘14 is the author of an 
article on “The Vancouver Public Library: 
a six years’ record of growth,” in the 
Library Journal of November 1. Miss 
Stockett is the reference librarian in the 
Vancouver library. 

Ruth Worden ’15 has leave of absence 
from her teaching in the Library School 
of the University of Washington for a 
year of study in the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 


Irene M. Newman ’18 was elected chair- 
man of the Library section of the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association at its annual 
meeting in November. 


Esther Wendell ’19 joined the staff at 
A. L. A. Headquarters on Oct. 1. She has 
been in charge of the indexing to the 
catalogs of Montgomery Ward since 1924. 


Mrs. Helen Tukey Jones ’23, whose home, 
since her marriage in March 1927, is 628 
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Troy Street, Dayton, Ohio, in a recent let- 
ter about her new interests writes: “I 
often think of the Library School, the 
people I learned to know there, and all 
that it meant to me—and still means— 
for I shall never forget ‘W. L. S.’ We all 
admitted that it was hard work but I 
know now, seven years later, that it was 
the best thing in the world for me.” This 
is a sentiment often expressed in various 
wording by many graduates, both those 
in library work and those who are in 
other fields, such as managing their own 
home. 


Ruba M. Ashmore ’24 is organizing the 
pamphlet collection of the Physical Edu- 
cation department of the University. Be- 
sides the usual sorting and filing, the in- 
teresting task has developed of working 
out from the foundation the list of sub- 
ject headings to be used. 


Beatrice Hager ’'24 resigned as cata- 
loger, Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library, in October, to accept the position 
of cataloger in the Municipal Reference 
Library, New York City. Miss Hager has 
been on the staff of the Legislative 
Library since her graduation, doing such 
notable work that her new position comes 
as a promotion on merit. The Municipal 
Reference Library, a branch of the New 
York Public Library, is located at 2230 
Municipal Building, New York City, which 
is down town, near the City Hall. 


Helen E. Hempstead ’24 resigned as 
librarian of Butman-Fish Memorial 
Library, Saginaw, Mich. in the summer 
and is now a student at the University of 
Michigan, completing work for a bache- 
lor’s degree. Her address is 1020 Uni- 
versity Ave., University House, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Mrs. Alice Hickok Bins ’24, whose hus- 
band died in the winter, has returned to 
library work and is on the staff of the 
hospital department of the Minneapolis 
Public Library. Mrs. Bins has two small 
children. 


Mrs. Violet Kohler ’24 enjoyed a con- 
siderable motor trip in Texas and Louisi- 
ana during October, spending a number 
of days in New Orleans to get its history 
and charm. 


Mrs. Margaret Ream Ray '24 has moved 
with her family, husband and small son, 
to Cincinnati, where they are living at 220 
East Fourth Street. 


Gertrude I. Nash ’25 was married on 
September 15 to Daniel M. Irwin. She is 
continuing in her position as senior as- 
sistant, circulation department, Detroit 
Public Library. 
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Ruth Hayward ’26 was married to Fin- 
lay Grant Cameron on October 4; their 
home is 124 Vine Street, Hammond, Ind. 
Mrs. Cameron resigned as_ children’s 
Librarian in the Hammond Public Library 
at the time of her marriage. 


Hildred L. Nienstedt ’26, librarian, 
North Central College Library, Naperville, 
Ill., attended the summer session of the 
University of Illinois, working toward the 
completion of her bachelor’s degree. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Boone (Helen 
Reiff ’26) announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Marcia Jane, on Sept. 22. Their home 
is in Newark, Del., where Mr. Boone is 
connected with the high school faculty. 


Leah E. Diehl ’27, reference librarian in 
the Fond du Lac Public Library since her 
graduation, has accepted the position of 
cataloger, Wisconsin Legislative Refer- 
ence Library, Madison, her appointment 
beginning November 15. She’ succeeds 
Beatrice Hager ’24. 


Kathryn Hornibrook ’27 was elected 
librarian of the Public Library, Neills- 
ville, Wis., by its trustees on November 
first. 


Dorothy S. Beedon ’28 was married on 
July 23 to William Whittaker of Rhine- 
lander, where they are making their 
home. She has been the children’s libra- 
rian at Antigo since her graduation, and 
is succeeded by Thelma Evans ’30. 


Marjorie A. Lidbeck ’28 was married on 
March 29 to A, K. Von Heimburg; they 
are making their home in Madison, where 
Mrs. Von Heimburg was on the staff of 
the Public Library until her marriage. 


Anne C. Strlekar '28 was married to 
Dante W. Paciotti on Sept. 3. They are 
making their home in Eveleth, Minn. 
Mrs. Paciotti was librarian of the Public 
Library, Ladysmith, Wis., from her gradu- 
ation until her marriage. 


Jane Collier '29 accepted a position in 
the catalog department of the John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, on November 1. 


Bernice Cox ’29 of the catalog depart- 
ment, Burton Historical Library, Detroit, 
has been put in charge of the cataloging 
of the maps; a collection of over 3000 
pieces. 


Marjorie Stanley ’29 was married to Dr. 
John E. Rogers on Oct. 18. Mrs. Rogers, 
who has been the reference librarian, Osh- 
kosh Public Library, since her graduation, 
continues in the position. 
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Helen E. Burgess ’30, reference libra- 
rian, South Dakota Library Commission, is 
the compiler of a manual of library 
organization for use in the small public 
and high school libraries of South Dakota. 
Miss Burgess writes that it is prepared to 
be used by absolutely untrained people, 
as many workers in small libraries have 
no knowledge of library professional 
terms and consequently do not understand 
the regular manuals, and many teachers 
who must manage school libraries have 
had no library training. This simplified 
manual is issued in mimeographed form 
by the Commission and will meet many 
needs. 


Anita B. Wamnes ’30 was appointed 
reference librarian of the Fond du Lac 
Public Library in November, succeeding 
Leah E. Diehl ’27. 


Summer Session 


Willard O. Mishoff S. S. ’20 was awarded 
a fellowship through the A. L. A. for ad- 
vanced study in library technique and ad- 
ministration at the Library School of the 
University of Michigan for the academic 
year. 

Alice Wilson S. S. ’21 joined the staff of 
the Kenosha Public Library in September 
as assistant in charge of the desk. 


Teacher-Librarians 


Eleven students are registered for the 
course in Library Methods for high 
schools. This course, which is offered in 
cooperation with the School of Educa- 
tion, is open only to seniors who are 
qualifying for positions as high school 
librarians in connection with their teach- 
ing. This year all are from Wisconsin. 
The class meets twice a week throughout 
the year, on Tuesday and Thursday at 
1:30 P. M., followed by two hours of 
practice work. Miss King is in charge 
of the course. The class list is as fol- 
lows: 


Marjorie Lucille Alberth, Walworth 
Alice Gail Ballantyne, Bloomington 
Margrette Marie Bensen, Delavan 
Christine L. Botts, Madison 

Mary E. Davies, Madison 

Mildred Faust Esser, Janesville 

Eva Dorothea Jorgensen, Waupaca 
Helen M. Petrie, Madison 

Priscilla Elizabeth Sands, eet 
Beryl Slightam, Madison 

Leona Tormey, Madison 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


What is News from your library? 
interest to you or to your community. 


It is something related to your library of 
It may be a device that simplifies routine; 


or a plan that assists in discovering books to people, and as such is worth passing 


on to other librarians. 


News of new developments in your work, additions to your 


staff, or any reorganization plans; changes in hours of opening, and any results 


observed, are all worth telling. 
for some time let us hear from you. 


Adams. The Adams library is now 
open each Saturday from 2:30 to 4:30 
p.m. Sixty-five are making use of the 
library, and the number is increasing 
each week. All who made any subscrip- 
tion to the present library are entitled 
to consider themselves active members 
and to take part in any of the association 
meetings. 

Antigo. A special exhibit of books on 
education was assembled for the benefit 
of the teachers who attended the County 
Teachers’ Institute held at the Langlade 
County Normal. 

The local library was represented at 
the North Central library meeting, St. 
Paul, by Miss Spear and Miss Evans. 


Ashland. Hours of library opening 
have been increased so that the noon 
hour can be utilized by patrons. The 
present hours are 9 to 6; and from 7 to 
9 in the evening. 


Chippewa Falls. Miss Bryant attended 
the North Central Library conference, 
St. Paul. 

Colby. At a meeting of the library 
board the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: G. C. Kersten, 
president; Mrs. L. O. Hudson, vice presi- 
dent; C. A. Nelson, secretary; C. Joe 
Kraus, treasurer. 


Cumberland. The library has  pur- 
chased the Americana encyclopedia. 

There has been 2 re-organization of 
the shelving with the addition of two 
new book stacks which will accommodate 
500 books. 

An exhibit of original and professional 
drawings from the Traphagen School of 


If your library has not been in “ ’Round the Circle” 
Ed 


Fashion, New York has attracted much 
interest. The exhibit included the Zan- 
baraza silk prints inspired by African 
motifs and designed by pupils of this 
school. Costume designs employing 
these prints were also in the group. The 
librarian reports that several of the de- 
signs were used in connection with their 
program on the “Evolution of Dress.” 


Eau Claire. The library staff was 
represented at the North Central Library 
conference by five of its members: Miss 
Laura Olsen for the entire meeting, and 
for certain sessions the Misses Marion 
Langdell, Lura Runkel, Dorothy Liebe- 
sher and Valborg Ager. 


Elkhorn. The following is an editorial 
from the Elkhorn Independent: 


The New Library 


With the new Matheson Memorial 
Library nearing completion, new prob- 
lems will have to be faced by the library 
board and the city of Elkhorn. The new 
library will be one of the most beautiful 
in this section of the country and will be 
complete in every detail. 

It appears that with an investment of 
some $60,000 the library hours should be 
lengthened to accommodate the needs of 
the city. The idea may not be practical 
nor worth a second thought on the part 
of the library board or the city council 
but it appears that with the new build- 
ing and the large investment its use 
should be increased. 

It has been suggested that the libra- 
rian be on duty from 9 to 11 or 12 in the 
morning as well as during the afternoon 
and evening. The present library hours 
are 2 to 5:30 in the afternoon and 7 to 9 
in the evening except Monday evenings. 
The noon hour would likewise provide an 
opportunity for those who are working 
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bs enjoy the benefits of the new institu- 
ion. 

These changes will call for further ex- 
pense in the operation of the library but 
a greater overhead is to be expected with 
every improvement. 

Fond du Lac. The circulation for Sep- 
tember was 19,867; 457 books were cata- 
loged during this period; 177 books were 
repaired; 278 new borrowers were regis- 
tered; 59 questions were answered in the 
reference department; more than 150 
mounted cut-out pictures were added to 
the collection maintained by the library 
for the use of teachers. 

A new magazine rack has been placed 
in the boys’ and girls’ room; three new 
bulletin boards and three revolving dic- 
tionary stands were installed in the main 
library. 

Miss Janes and Miss Dodd attended 
the North Central Library conference. 

Green Bay. Hospital service insti- 
tuted by the local library at Bellin Me- 
morial Hospital is proving very popular. 
In its early weeks of operation the cir- 
culation was particularly encouraging. 
The service is especially appreciated by 
patients who come from other cities. 

Miss Perry, Miss Thorp and Miss 
Schuette attended the North Central 
Library conference. 

Janesville. According to the Septem- 
ber library report there was an increase 
in circulation of 25 volumes a day over 
the September 1929. The gain in adult 
circulation was much larger proportion- 
ately than that in the juvenile depart- 
ment. 

The library budget for 1931 calls for 
an appropriation of $16,400. 

Jefferson. The council was presented 
with the following financial estimate of 
requirements for the library during the 
coming year: 


For purchase of new books ----$ 800.00 
For periodicals __.__.___.-_____- 


For binding of books --___---- 100.00 
LOGE i: ee ae eee 350.00 
For light and water _____-___-_ 125.00 
For unforeseen expenses ___--- 100.00 


For salaries of librarian, as- 
sistant and janitor ______--- 2,185.00 


CC | ae a ae ee $3,785.00 
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The city receives for use of hall 


1) ks 120.00 
Copeland endowment __------- 450.00 
PU CNROA esis cere a ee $ 570.00 


Kaukauna. Miss Happer attended the 
library meeting at St. Paul. 

The walls and ceiling of the library 
have been cleaned. 

The circulation for September showed 
an increase of 624 books over the cor- 
responding period in 1929. 

Ladysmith. All of the English classes 
from the High School visited the library 
in groups and instruction was given on 
the use of the Library by Miss Crandell, 
the librarian. 

An autumn border was put up on the 
children’s side of the library. This con- 
sists of red, green, and yellow leaves 
mounted on a black background. Names 
of books, which are listed in the Wis- 
consin Reading Circle List, were printed 
in ink on the leaves. 

Marshfield. The library was closed 
for two days in order that Miss Millard 
and her assistants, Misses Bartmann and 
Drollinger, might attend the North Cen- 
tral Library conference at St. Paul. 

Medford. The library has _ recently 
added $150.00 worth of new books of 
which the greater number are non-fic- 
tion, providing an excellent background 
for reference work for high school stu- 
dents. 

A four drawer steel filing cabinet has 
also been installed for pamphlets. 

Mrs. H. C. Koehler has been elected 
president of the library board to fill the 
vacancy made by Mr. Geo. Meyer’s resig- 
nation. 

Menasha. Exterior construction work 
on the addition to the library has been 
completed. Recently Miss Genevieve 
Brookhardt, kindergarten instructor took 
her 16 kindergarten pupils on a tour of 
the local library, which included the new 
addition to be devoted to children’s read- 
ing interests. 

The librarian’s September report gives 
the following information: a total of 
5,442 books circulated during the month 
which is an increase of 414 volumes over 
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the corresponding period last year; the 
circulation on teachers’ cards totalled 
568 books; 234 volumes were repaired; 
$15.13 was collected on over-due books; 
180 students were assisted; 985 visitors 
were recorded in the reading room. 


Miss Northrup attended the North 
Central Library conference at St. Paul. 


Menomonee Falls. The formal open- 
ing of the new building revealed the 
great pride the community has in its lo- 
cal public library. The social committee 
with Mrs. Charles Henrizi as chairman 
served ice cream and cookies to all who 
came. Many flowers added to the gala 
appearance and these were donated by 
A. A. Schmidt & Son, Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, and Citizens State Bank. 

The following donations have been 
made to the library: two oak library 
tables, Mrs. Wm. Domann; a fibre library 
table and four chairs, the Rotary Club; 
a walnut table and cane arm chair, The 
Schmidt Furniture Company; picture of 
the Laughing Cavalier by Franz Hals, 
Mrs. C. W. Fraser; a framed etching by 
Lingini, Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Henze; a 
round oak children’s table and four little 
chairs, six oak library chairs, a swivel 
desk chair, floor lamp, window arm chair, 
model of an old English coach of the 
18th century, a model of Columbus’ flag- 
ship, “Santa Maria’, a plant stand with 
growing plants, and two dish gardens 
purchased by the Woman’s Club Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Howard Rutherford, Mrs. 
Henry Schikofke, and Mrs. L. A. Henze. 

While the running expenses are met 
by the tax levied by the village, a fund 
for book purchases is supplied by the 
Woman’s Club. The New International 
encyclopaedia has been purchased re- 
cently with a part of this fund. 


Middleton. The _ Progressive Club 
which is sponsoring the library in the 
village, at its first meeting of the year 
asked Miss Mary K. Reely to speak on 
“What a Small Library Can Do.” On 
October 18, there was the general open- 
ing of the library in its new location in 
the village hall. The room has been 
newly decorated with fresh wall paper 
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and paint, and attractive hangings have 
been added. 

Books from the State Traveling 
Library had been received and were 
ready for lending. Tables have been 
provided. A food sale was conducted on 
opening day to help raise funds. 


Mineral Point. Miss Crawford who 
has served as librarian at the Mineral 
Point Library so efficiently and so faith- 
fully for the last twenty-six years, has 
felt obliged to resign on account of ill 
health, much to the regret of the library 
board and the patrons of the library, as 
her patience, gentleness, and untiring 
kindliness, were appreciated by ll, 
especially by the children. 

Miss Blanche Treweek has succeeded 
her and bids fair to rival Miss Crawford 
in popularity, and will we hope be able 
to maintain the library at its usual high 
standard of usefulness for the reading 
public. 


Mondovi. The library has had its 
quarters remodeled and has had added to 
it the space formerly occupied by the city 
jail. New shelving has been installed 
and additional windows give the library 
better light. The room has been cleaned 
and re-decorated. 

Monroe. Mrs. Kohli attended 
North Central Library conference. 

Story hours for small children and for 
those of the first four grades will be 
sponsored by the Ta Ta Pachon campfire 
group in cooperation with Mrs. Kohli. 
The campfire girls will work in teams of 
two in the story telling hours. 

Neenah. In commemoration of con- 
stitution week the local chapter of the 
D. A. R. presented the library with a 
framed copy of the federal constitution 
and a framed facsimile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The following officers were elected at 
a recent meeting of the library board: 
L. H. Freeman, president; Robert Law, 
vice president; and E. A. Fuechsel, sec- 
retary. 

New London. The library has pur- 
chased the Americana encyclopedia. A 
set of the History of the Fox Valley, 


the 
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Lake Winnebago, and the Green Bay re- 
gion has been donated to the library. 

Special work has been carried on in 
connection with the picture collection. 
This is now organized so that the pic- 
tures may be borrowed. 


Niagara. Arrangements have been 
made with the Marinette County travel- 
ing library for a supply of reading mate- 
rial which will result in the library’s 
having 500 books. Of this number 150 
have been selected for juvenile, a like 
number for adults and about 200 for in- 
termediates. 


Oconomowoc. New double-faced 
magazine rack and new floor stacks have 
been added. A valuable private library 
of over 500 volumes with Globe Wernicke 
cases provided, some pieces of statuary 
in bronze and marble, and pictures are 
among the gifts which from time to time 
have been presented to the library. A 
recent rearrangement of the library 
rooms has made some of these gifts show 
up to better advantage. 

Portage. Miss Porter attended the 
North Central Library conference. 

Racine. The free lecture course spon- 
sored by the public library will consist 
of the following interesting subjects and 
persons. “Off the Kalin Track in Aus- 
tralia”, by Capt. Kilroy Harris; “Gandhi” 
by Kirby Page; “Slow Smoke”, by Lew 
Sarett; “At the Manchu Court”, by Prin- 
cess Der Ling; “Russia and the World”, 
by Maurice Hindus; “Dancing down the 
Ages”, by Sali Lobel. 

The public library has opened a new 
station in a store in North Racine. It 
is open once a week from 2:30 to 7. 

Approximately 200 children received 
awards for the completion of their book 
tours carried on during the summer. 
Children representing the various library 
branches gave a program dealing with 
the tours, and their library reading. 
The awards consisted of small book 
plates. 

Ripon. A _ story hour has been in 
augurated with gratifying results. Over 
thirty children responded to the invita- 
tion. 
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Sheboygan. Miss Classena Knauf and 
Miss Francis Meyer of the library staff 
attended the North Central Library con- 
ference. 


South Milwaukee. The library’s hours 
of opening have been increased so that 
they are now from 9 to 6 and 7 to 9. 
An increase in circulation has followed 
the change. 

The library’s picture collection is being 
widely used by the teachers. 


Stanley. The library has_ received 
from Mrs. Godfrey Dawe of St. Paul a 
fine collection of books. Mr. Dawe was 
formerly a citizen of Stanley, and at one 
time a member of the library board. 


Stevens Point. Reference books of 
unusual value have been purchased by 
the library: Garnett and Gosse, Eng- 
lish literature, an illustrated record; 
Seton, Lives of game animals of North 
America; Encyclopaedia of the social 
sciences, 

The circulation one week was reported 
as over two-hundred volumes a day, with 
Saturday going over 300. 


Stoughton. The librarian’s report for 
the year shows that ten percent of the 
books circulated go to patrons outside of 
Stoughton. An analysis of the 20,285 
books borrowed last year reveals the fol- 
lowing distribution: Dunkirk, 1,171; 
Pleasant Springs, 685; Rutland, 635; 
Christiania, 279; Dunn, 204; Porter, 70; 
McFarland, 66; Union, 43; Albion, 26; 
Cottage Grove, 28; Cambridge, 12; De 
Forest, 5. 

During one week this fall there were 
displayed in the public library window 
model airplanes made by Stoughton boys 
from designs they had found in library 
books. There were four monoplanes, 
and one biplane. 


Superior. The library budget for the 
new year calls for $1300 more than last 
year’s. It is estimated that a sum of 
$31,300 will be required to operate the 
library. 

In addition to Miss Isaccs, Misses 
Esther Friedman and Ethel Akeson at- 
tended the library meeting at St. Paul. 
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Two Rivers. The library budget for 
1931 amounting to $7500 was passed at 
a recent board meeting. This is $300 
less than for 1930. 

Waukesha. Book jackets are now left 
on the books as long as they continue to 
be attractive. The people seem to like 
the plan. The librarian is utilizing ef- 
fectively the advance sheets of book an- 
nouncements from publishers for the 
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bulletin boards, since the book jackets are 
no longer used for this purpose. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Miss Mary McMil- 
lan, library trustee, and Miss Dagny 
Borge attended the library meeting at 
St. Paul. 

A special shelf will be maintained for 
the use of the Parent-Teacher associa- 
tion members. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Religion 


Joad, C. E. M. The present and future 
of religion. 1930. 310p. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 201 

An English writer points out that for 
some years to come, it is probable that the 
majority of people will have no formal re- 
ligion. Yet he believes that religion—the 
groping for a spiritual life—is inherent in 
all of us and believes that new forms to 
meet new needs will be evolved. 


Social Problems 


Alexander, T. and Parker, B. The new 
education in the German republic. 
1929. 3887p. John Day, $4. 379.43 


An interesting account of educational de- 
velopments in modern Germany. 


Bates, Ernest Sutherland. This land of 
liberty. 1930. 3883p. Harper, $3. 
323.4 


The author assembles instances to show 
that American liberty is on the decline. The 
trend is shown in such chapter titles as 
The state can do no wrong; Fair and speedy 
trials; Intoxicated temperance; Comstock 
stalks; Education in bondage. 


Calkins, Clinch, Some folks won’t work. 
1930. 202p. Harcourt, $1.50. 
331.13 


A vivid presentation of unemployment 
and what it means in terms of family dis- 
integration. Over 100 settlement houses 
cooperated in providing material for the 
book and it is this material, in the form 
of case histories, that the author has 
worked over. Should be brought to the 
attention of women’s clubs, churches, 
men’s. organizations, community chest 
workers and newspaper editors. 


Chafee, Edith T. Parliamentary law. 
1930. 114p. Crowell, $1. 328 


A simple and easily understood manual. 
See Booklist 27:11 Sept. ’30. 


Wiggam, Albert E. The marks of an 
educated man. 1930. 339p. Bobbs, 
$3. 370.1 


That he cultivates an open mind, that 
he never laughs at new ideas, that he 


Knows the secret of getting along with 
people—these are some of the marks of 
an educated man and to each of these, 
and others, the author devotes a chapter. 
Will be popular, as it lends itself to self 
analysis on the part of the reader. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Koppanyi, Theodore. 
life. 1930. 2638p. 


The conquest of 
Appleton, $2. 
570 


A simple presentation of biology, first 
its historical development and then its 
standing today, with discussions of evolu- 
tion, embryology, the determination of 
sex, etc. An admirable little book added 
to the New World of Science series. 


Langdon-Davies, John. Man and his 
universe. 1930. 341p. Harper, $5. 
509 


The story of the development of man’s 
mind and of his efforts to understand the 
universe, and to reconcile his developing 


knowledge with his old religion. Read- 

able and stimulating. 

Macdougal, D. T. The green leaf. 1930. 
142p. Appleton, $2. 581 


The story of the leaf and its marvelous 
power of extracting energy from sunlight 
is simply told. One of Appleton’s New 
World of Science series. 


Tobey, James A. Riders of the plagues. 
1930. 348p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 
614.49 


The story of the conquest of disease. 
Begins with a description of the great 
plagues of antiquity and of medieval 
times, traces the development of sanita- 
tion and weaves the achievements of Pas- 
teur, Florence Nightingale, Lister, Walter 
Reed, Gorgas, Trudeau and others into the 
narrative. 


Fine Arts 


Ormsbee, Thomas Hamilton. Early 
American furniture makers. 1930. 
183p. illus. Crowell, $3.50. 749 


A pleasant and readable account of the 
early craftsmen giving all that is known 
of them at the present time. Follows the 
classification used by the Metropolitan 
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museum, is well illustrated, and is a 
worth-while addition to the books on the 
subject. . 


Literature 
Barry, Philip. Hotel universe. 1930. 
166p. French. 812 or 822 


A long play of continuous action with- 
out the usual division into scenes. The 
action takes place on the terrace of a 
house on the Riviera where, in the strange 
atmosphere created by the presence of a 
half-mad scientist, each one of a group 
of disillusioned young people relives a 
critical moment in his earlier life and re- 
solves to make a new start. 

See Booklist 27:57 Oct. ’30. 


Ferris, Walter. Death takes a holiday. 
1930. 151p. French, $2. 812 or 822 
In this three act drama, Death, first 
recognized only as a shadow, appears as 
a guest at a country house. He has come 
to live for three days with mortals to try 
to find out why he is feared. A beautiful 
girl falls in love with him and at the end 
of the three days she chooses to go with 
him. A good play for drama clubs. 
See Booklist 27:20 Sept. ’30. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Modern Ameri- 
can poetry. 4thed. Harcourt, $3.50; 
text book ed. $2.50. 811.08 or 821.08 

Enlarged with the addition of 250 new 
poems. Modern British Poetry has been 
similarly expanded. 

See Booklist 27:118 Nov. ’30. 

The Aeneid of Virgil; tr. by 
Harlan Hoge Ballard. 1930. 3338p. 
Scribner, $2. 873 

This metrical version, first published in 

1902, is issued in a Bi-Millennial edition, 

well suited for school and public library 

use. 


Vergil. 


History and Travel 


Baker, Suzanne St. B. A wayfarer in 
Bavaria. 1930. 218p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3. 914.33 

An informative book that would serve 
as a guide to the traveler visiting Bavaria. 

The historical background is well brought 

out and there is a good chapter on the 

Passion Play. Good photographic illus- 

trations. 


Chamberlin, W. H. Soviet Russia. 1930. 
453p. illus. Little, $5. 914.7 


The best historical account we have had. 
See Booklist 26:390. July ’30. 
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Davis, William Stearns. Life in Eliza- 
bethan days. 1930. 3876p. illus. Har- 
per, $3.50. 942 

A book that does for 16th century Eng- 
land what Life on a medieval barony did 
for medieval France. It is equally full of 
detail but lacks the playful humor that 
made that book so delightful. Chapters 
on Books and printing, on sports, and 
festival days are especially interesting. 
The stage is treated briefly in another 


chapter. 
Duffus, R. L. The Santa Fe Trail. 1930. 
2838p. illus. Longmans, $5. 917.8 


The story of the Santa Fe trail never 
grows old, and the author has brought a 
fresh view point to its retelling. A com- 
panion volume to The Road to Oregon by 
Ghent, published last year 


Oliver Madox. Some of the 
1930. 320p. Appleton, $3. 
914.2 


The author was absent from England 
for the ten years succeeding the war and 
on his return felt that he could write im- 
personally of his own people. He settled 
in a borough of south London and op- 
served the ways of his neighbors, their 
streets and shops and houses, the ways 
of the police, the conflicts of religion, de- 
votion to the Royal family. All this he 
describes in a series of enjoyable chap- 
ters that reveal middle-class England. 


Hueffer, 
English. 


Kinzie, Mrs. John H. Wau-bun; the early 
day in the Northwest, new ed. 1930. 
3890p. Banta, $2.50. 977.5 


Dr. Louise P. Kellogg of the State His- 
torical society has edited this latest edi- 
tion of an early Wisconsin classic. The 
occasion for its publication is the 100th 
anniversary of the arrival of Mrs. Kinzie 
at Fort Winnebago, combined with the 
movement to purchase and restore the old 
Indian agency house in which the Kinzies 
lived. The movement has been successful 
and the house, under the care of the Colo- 
nial Dames, is to be kept open as an his- 
toric shrine and museum. The book be- 
comes correspondingly more important 
and even those libraries that possess a 
copy of the now treasured earlier editions, 
may well buy the book in this new form 
with its valuable introduction and notes. 


A wayfarer on the 
Houghton, $3. 
914.3 


The author describes his trip on the 
Rhine and its immediate neighborhood be- 


Rhine. 1930. 245p. 
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tween Cologne and Mainz, with short ex- 
cursions up the Moselle and the Wisper 
valley, blending his description of scenery 
with details of history and legend. Well 
illustrated. 


Newton, A. Edward. A tourist in spite 
of himself. 1930. 252p. illus. Little, 
$3.50. 910 


The author is well known as a book 
collector and his informal rambles abroad 
are related closely to this hobby. The 
title and the pictures by Gluyas Williams 
suggest a broader type of humor than the 
book discloses. An Atlantic book. 


Ries, Estelle H. Mother wit. 1930. 
3801p. Century, $2.50. 901 
Useful book for a library, giving in 


agreeable form the history of many im- 
portant inventions. Tells the story of the 
bath, for instance, how it flourished in the 
time of the Romans and had become ob- 
solete by the time of Elizabeth. Similarly, 
clothing, money, lighting, heat and trans- 
portation are treated. 


Rogers, Stanley. The Atlantic. 1930. 
243p. illus. Crowell, $2.75. 910.4 


An historical and descriptive work, its 
nature suggested by such chapter heads 
as, The first across, Lonely isles, Atlantic 
Sea-rovers, The sailing packets, Lost ships. 
Good supplementary reading for high 
school classes. 


Sullivan, Mark. Our times, v 3: Pre-war 


America. 1930. 586p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $5. 973.91 
The hookworm, reformed spelling, the 


trial of Heywood, Moyer and Pettibone, 
the trial of Harry Thaw, the Bellamy 
Storer incident, and the life insurance in- 
vestigations are some of the high lights 
in this third volume of Our Times, cover- 
ing the years from 1904 to 1908. As in 
other volumes, fashions, popular songs, 
plays and books come in for review also. 


Adams, Henry. Letters of Henry 
Adams; ed. by Worthington C. Ford. 
1930. 552p. Houghton, $5. 921 


This volume of letters is even more fas- 
cinating than the famous “Education” for 
it is a more spontaneous revelation of the 
author in many moods. Student letters 
from Berlin, letters from Washington on 
the eve of the Civil War, from England 
in war time, friendship with John Hay, 
a meeting with Stevenson in Samoa, are 
among the high lights. 
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Blackwell, Alice Stone. Lucy Stone, 

pioneer of woman’s rights. 1930. 

3183p. illus. Little, $3. 921 


A book to place beside the biography 
of Susan B. Anthony. Written by her 
daughter, it reveals a bright happy per- 
sonality, as well as the spirit of a valiant 
crusader. 


In the days of bicy- 
1930. 248p. Brewer, 
$3.50. 921 


The author is an American journalist 
(born in Watertown, Wis.) who has lived 
in England as a foreign correspondent 
and editor most of his life. His diary, 
which covers the years 1883-1914, is light 
and sketchy with entertaining bits here 


Blumenfeld, R. D. 
cles and bustles. 


and there. Not an essential small library 

purchase. 

Bobbé, Dorothie. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Quincy Adams. 1930. 310p. _ illus. 


Minton, $3.50. 921 


A good book to recommend as a follow- 
up for The Adams Family, as it throws ad- 
ditional light on this second generation 
and gives more credit to the women of 
the family for the achievements of the 
sons. A dignified and unsensational con- 
tribution to biography. 


Burroughs, Harry E. Tales of a vanished 


land. 1930. 3836p. Houghton, $3.50. 
921 
The author, a lawyer and _ successful 


business man, writes of his childhood days 
in a Russian village which has now been 
entirely wiped out of existence. The vil- 
lage, peopled by Russian peasants and 
orthodox Jews. represented a very primi- 
tive stage of civilization and the author 
pictures it vividly and interestingly. 


Edington, A. C. and Carmen B. Tundra. 
1930. 3834p. Century, $2.50. 921 


These stories of Alaska were taken 
down by Mr. and Mrs. Edington as they 
were told by former Deputy U. S. Marshall 
Hansen. A. H. Hansen went to Alaska as 
a boy in 1896 to become one of its pio- 
neers. Two practiced authors have made 
a vivid and dramatic book from the story 
of his life. 


Fitzpatrick, Benedict. Donjon of de- 
mons. 1930. 306p. Holt, $3. 921 


The story of Father Brebeuf, missionary 
to the Hurons in the seventeenth century, 
taken from the Jesuit Relations. Has the 
appeal of all stories of courage and devo- 
tion. 
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Goldsmith, Margaret. Hindenburg, the 
man and the legend. 1930. 304p. 
illus. Morrow, $3.50. 921 


An extremely interesting study of Hin- 
denburg, the German Junker who became 
president of the Republic without altering 
in any essential way his point of view. 
His war record and the policies that di- 
rected the war are given close attention, 
with special stress on the “legend” that 
gathered about Hindenburg’s name after 
his successful campaign in East Prussia. 
His presidency is treated more briefly. 


Lyman, George D. John Marsh, pioneer. 
1930. 394p. Scribner, $3.50. 921 


The story of an amazing life career that 
began in Massachusetts and ended in Cali- 
fornia, with an important Wisconsin Mm- 
terlude. John Marsh, a young Harvard 
graduate, was Indian agent at Prairie du 
Chien at the time of the Red Bird episode, 
in which he played a part. With a Sioux 
wife and child and sympathetic to the 
Sioux, he betrayed the Foxes and brought 
on the Sioux-Fox massacre, a forerunner 
of the Black Hawk War. So while his 
Wisconsin career is not exemplary, it Is 
important, and the whole tale, including 
his rise to wealth and power in California, 
reads like romantic fiction. Vouched for 
by the State Historical Society. 


Munthe, Axel. The story of San Michele. 
1930. 5380p. Dutton, $3.75. 921 


A Swedish doctor who practiced in 
Paris, Rome, Naples and other European 
cities draws on his varied and often dra- 
matic experience for a book of reminis- 
cences, anecdotes and sketches. Some of 
the latter read like vividly-imagined 
pieces of fiction, and perhaps, to some ex- 
tent at least, they are. 


Newcomb, Arthur. 
the Lord. 


Dowie, anointed of 
1930. 4083p. Century, 
$3.50. 921 


Interesting as are all the stories of 
magnetic religious leaders, but the semi- 
fiction form in which it is told detracts 
from rather than adds to its readability. 


O’Flaherty, Liam. Two 1930. 
3822p. Harcourt, $2.50. 921 


A young Irishman writes of the two 
years following the war when he wan- 
dered restlessly about the world trying to 
find himself. He was shortly after to win 
recognition as a novelist and this story 
is told with the easy fluency of a gifted 
writer. For adult reading. 


years. 
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Ricker, Elizabeth M. Seppala, Alaskan 
dog driver. 1930. 295p. illus. Little, 
$3. 921 


The subject of this biography gained 
newspaper noteriety a few years ago by 
driving his dog team into Nome with a 
much needed serum. The author tells of 
his early life in Norway and his later ad- 
ventures as prospector and freighter in 


Alaska, making a tense narrative that 
holds interest An Atlantic Monthly press 
book. 


Russell, Charles Edward. Charlemagne. 
1930. 306p. illus. Houghton, $4. 
921 


The author presents Charlemagne as a 
human being with all the faults and fol- 
lies, yet a splendid leader, a lover of man- 
kind and an organizing genius. Written 
in readable style, and admirable for his- 
tory classes or for individual patrons. 


Fiction 


Ashton, Helen pseud. Doctor Serecold. 
1930. 3805p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


“As Dr. Serecold, a general practitioner 
of sixty-five in an English town, makes 
his daily round of visits to his patients, 
their lives pass in review through his 
mind.” Unusually well-written, mellow 
and kindly. 

See Booklist 27:65 Oct. ’30. 


Beeding, Francis. The four armourers. 
1930. 304p. Little, $2. 
Readable mystery story with a back- 
ground of Spain and the League of Na- 
tions. 


Buchan, John. Castle 
817p. Houghton, $2.50. 
A light and amusing story that is at 
the same time melodramatic, the scenes 
laid on the Scottish moors. 
See Booklist 27:103 Nov. ’30. 


Gay. 1930. 


Canfield, Dorothy. The deepening 
stream. 1930. 393p. Harcourt, $2. 


A serious and conscientious piece of 
writing, telling a story that begins with 
Matey Gilbert’s childhood in a middle 
western college town, carries her to other 
college towns, to Europe on Sabbatical 
leaves, and finally to the little village on 
the Hudson where her family has its 
roots. Here she finds love and marriage 
and a simple, satisfying life, broken by a 
period of war work in France, and re- 
sumed afterwards, with a realization that 
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life goes on, that there is never any go- 
ing back. 


Cohen, Octavus Roy. The back-stage 
mystery. 1930. 315p. Appleton, $2. 


A clean, clever and restrained mystery 
story with an unusual denouement. 


Connington, J. J. The two-ticket puzzle. 
1930. 279p. Little, $2. 


Mystery tale, the solution based on de- 
duction and analysis. Good of its kind. 


De la Roche, Mazo. Portrait of a dog. 
1930. 199p. Little, $2.50. 


A dog story that is a work of art. Told 
objectively, with no attempt to read the 
dog’s mind, but with a depth of affection 
that dog lovers will understand. An At- 
lantic Monthly press book. 


Garland, Hamlin. Main travelled roads. 
1930. 406p. illus. Harper, $3. 


From new plates, with illustrations by 
Constance Garland, 


Gregg, C. F. The murder on the bus. 
1930. 308p. Dial press, $2. 


A satisfactory mystery by an English 
author. 


Griswold, Francis. The tides of Mal- 

vern. 1930. 333p. Morrow, $2.50. 

A new novel by a young writer of 
promise. The story centers around an old 
southern manor house, outside of Charles- 
ton, and is carried through several gen- 
erations of family history. A slow-mov- 
ing but always interesting novel. 


Heyer, Georgette. Barren corn. 1930. 


282p. Longmans, $2. 


Hugh Salinger’s marriage to Laura Bur- 
ton was, as everyone predicted, a tragedy, 
for when the period of enchantment was 
over and Hugh realized that Laura’s mid- 
dle-class upbringing would never allow 
her to fit in with the larger easier ways 
of his class, he, whose creed was, “there 
shall be no scandal,” could think of no 
‘way out. But to Laura whose love was 
selfless and simple, there was one way— 
and she took it. 


Minot, John Clair, comp. The best bird 
stories I know. 1930. 316p. Wilde, 
$2. 


A collection of bird stories that will in- 
terest adult readers should fill a useful 
place in public libraries. Among others, 
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there are stories by John Burroughs, John 
C. Van Dyke, Walter Prichard Eaton, and 
Edmund Lester Pearson. 
Molony, Chartres. Savinelli. 1930. 
312p. Dial press, $2. 

A charming story of peasant life and 
character in Normandy, with a murder 
mystery which is quite incidental. 


Rudolph and 
1930. 


Morley, Christopher. 
Amina; or The black crook. 
197p. John Day, $2.50. 


The author calls it a fable. It is really 
a comic opera in prose, with the beauti- 
ful maiden, the watchful duenna, the gal- 
lant lover and other fitting characters, all 
earried off with the proper light touch. 


Munro, H. H. The short stories of Saki. 
1930. 718p. Viking, $3. 


The short stories of this brilliant Eng- 
lish writer, previously published in a 
series of small volumes, are now collected 
into one. Their appeal is to the sophisti- 
cated taste. 


Queen, Ellery. The French powder my- 
stery. 1930. 316p. Stokes, $2. 


A few pages to give the setting and at- 
mosphere, then a sudden plunge into the 
mystery and a gradual untangling by the 
analytical method make this a good tale. 


Raymond, Ernest. A family that was. 
1930. 453p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Readers who enjoy De Morgan and the 
earlier novels of Arnold Bennett will find 
this story a delight. It is the story of an 
English rector, Irish by birth, his unhappy 
wife and his five vigorous, lively, and 
talented children. Anthony, the youngest 
is given more canvas than the others, al- 
tho the reader gets a finely-drawn pic- 
ture of each. 


Rohan, Jack. Rags, the story of a dog 
who went to war. 1930. 242p. 
Harper, $2. 


This true dog story will appeal to many 
readers. 


Snaith, J. C. The unforeseen. 
387p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Presents the well-drawn character of 
a chivalrous young Englishman committed 
for a murder of which he was innocent. 
The final running to ground of his valet 
and the proof that the victim was a sui- 
cide is well worked out. Interesting as 
a mystery story, but is more of a novel 
than most of its kind. 


1930. 
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Vines, Howell. A river goes with heav- 
en. 1930. 290p. Little, $2. 


A novel distinguished for its atmosphere 
rather than action, altho it is rich in char- 
acter and in incident. It follows the idyl- 
lic course of a summer in the lives of two 
lovers in the region of the Warrior rivers 
in Alabama. A warm sense of the fruit- 
ful earth is its outstanding quality. An 
Atlantic Monthly press book. 


Young, E. H. Miss Mole. 1930. 293p. 
Harcourt, $2. 

Readers who enjoy quiet English stories 
will find this delightful. Miss Mole, the 
efficient middle-aged housekeeper, with 
her sympathetic heart and witty tongue, 
and the one dark secret in her past, is a 
rare person to meet. 


Young, Francis Brett. The Redlakes. 
1930. 617p. Harper, $3. 

A satisfying novel for readers of rather 
old-fashioned tastes, covering a _ broad 
field, England, Africa and the war, with 
many characters, plot and a definite out- 
come. The African scenes are especially 
vivid. 


Children’s Books 


For Younger Children 


Berry, Erick. Penny whistle. 1930. 
illus. Macmillan, $1. 
A delightful nonsense story recalling 
Little Black Sambo. The tune played on 
the whistle is part of the story. 


Justus, May. Peter Pocket’s luck. 
1930. 118p. illus. Doubleday, $1.50. 


The character of Peter Pocket, the wist- 
ful little orphan boy who lives among the 
Tennessee mountain people, gives a charm 
to this little story. 


Lofting, Hugh. La Mésaventure_ de 
Madame Popotte. 1930. 80p. illus. 
Stokes, $1.25. 

Libraries that provide simple foreign 
language texts for children will want this 

French version of The Tale of Mrs. Tubbs 


Petersham, Maud and Miska. The ark 
of Father Noah and Mother Noah. 
1930. illus. Doubleday, $2. 

Humorous picture book with accom- 
panying text. Little children will prob- 
ably take it quite seriously. A few par- 
ents may consider it flippant. 
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Smalley, Janet. The animals came in. 
1930. illus. Morrow, $1.75. 
Another Noah’s ark picture book, the 
text in rhyme. Similar in make-up to 
Rice to rice pudding. 


Weaver, Annie Vaughn. Frawg. 1930. 
128p. illus. Stokes, $1.50. 

Story of a little Alabama colored boy, 
his adventures with the watermelons, 
pigs, and his dog Buckeye, giving a real 
picture of life in the south. For grades 
3 to 5. 


Stories 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. Judith Lankester. 
1930. 241p. illus. Houghton, $2. 
An historical novel for older girls, with 
a background of pioneer conditions in 

Indiana. 
See Booklist 27:107 Nov. ’30. 


Burtis, Thompson. Haunted airways. 
1930. 250p. Doubleday, $2. 
Exciting, and possibly not too fantastic, 
story of aviation in the future. 


Darling, Esther B. Navarre of the 
North. 1930. 268p. illus. Double- 
day, $2. 

Navarre is a descendant of Baldy of 
Nome and this is the same type of story, 
with a shift of scene to France in the 
final chapters. 

See Booklist 27:67 Oct. ’30. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Meggy MaclIn- 
tosh. 1930. 274p. Doubleday, $2. 
A story for older girls of early revolu- 
tionary days in North Carolina, bringing 
in Flora MacDonald and the struggle be- 
tween patriots and tories. 
See Booklist 27:109 Nov. ’30. 


Kastner, Erich. Emil and the detectives. 
1930. 224p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 
A humorous story, of how a little Ger- 
man boy and his young friends tracked 
down a thief. Translated by May Massee. 
See Booklist 27:109 Nov. ’30. 


Knox, Rose B. The boys and Sally 
down on a plantation. 1930. 276p. 
illus. Doubleday, $2. 

This is a wholesome portrayal of the 
characters and events of normal family 
life with a background of a real planta- 
tion of today. Suitable for grades 5-7. 


Sateen 


TEs: 
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Large, Jean Henry. Nancy goes girl 
scouting. 1930. 186p. Appleton, 
$1.50. 

This story for girls precedes Nancy’s 
lone girl scouts (Bulletin July ’30) and is 
in the form of letters written home from 
school. 


Meader, S. W. Red Horse hill. 1930. 
244p. Harcourt, $2.50. 

A story with an interesting background 
of New Hampshire life. Horses and ama- 
teur horse racing form the central theme 
and the book will appeal to boys. 

See Booklist 27:109 Nov. ’30. 


Moon, Grace. The missing Katchina. 
1930. 286p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 
The little Indian children of the south- 
west, after many adventures upon the 
great desert, among hostile tribes, return 
the missing Katchina (a rain charm) vv 
their people. Plot and action will appeal 

to younger children. 


Rankin, Carroll W. Finders-keepers. 
1930. 261p. illus. Holt, $1.75. 


Mrs. Rankin’s new story of a family on 
a motor vacation is as interesting as her 
earlier Dandelion Cottage. 


Classed Books 


Baker, Ellen F. The wonderful story of 
industry. 1930. 3808p. illus. 
Crowell, $2.50 609 

Short sketches of leading industries and 
commercial products. Will be useful for 
reference. 


Bronson, W. S. Fingerfins, the tale of 
a Sargasso fish. 1930. 52p. illus. 
Maemillan, $2. 597 


Interesting as a picture book and for 
its text, which gives an interesting ac- 
count of ocean life. 

See Booklist 27:106 Nov. ’30. 


Chidsey, Alan Lake. Rustam Lion of 
Persia. 1930. 271p. illus. Minton, 
$2.50. 891 


The story of the great Persian hero well 
told for young people, with richly detailed 
illustrations by Lois Lenski. 

See Booklist 27:107 Nov. ’30. 


Field, Rachel. Patchwork plays. 1930. 
1389p. Doubleday, $1.25. 812 or 822 


Five plays suitable for acting by chil- 
dren. A small royalty is charged. 
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Farjeon, Eleanor. Tales from Chaucer. 
1930. 245p. illus. Cape and Smith, 
$3. 821 

A very satisfactory prose rendering of 
the Canterbury tales, including the pro- 

logue. The twelve illustrations by W. 

Russell Flint are beautifully done in deli- 

cate colors. 


Fyleman, Rose. Gay go up. 1930. 
106p. illus. Doubleday, $1.50. 821 
The summer is over, 
The trees are all bare, 
There is mist in the garden 
And frost in the air 
The meadows are empty 
And gathered the sheaves— 
But isn’t it lovely 
Kicking up leaves. 
—from October, 


Halleck, R. P. and Frantz, J. Founders 
of our nation. 1929. 320p. illus. 
Am. Bk. 88c. 973 

A useful history reader emphasizing 
some of the high points in the history of 


exploration, settlement and founding of 
America as a nation. 


Heal, Edith. How the world began. 
1930. 112p. illus. Rockwell, $1.25 
570 


A simple interpretation of the early 
records of life on the earth, with a table 
of the geologic ages. See also note under 
McGill. 


Irwin, Grace. Trail blazers of American 
art. 1930. 228p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 709.73 

Biographical sketches of American art- 
ists, Gilbert Stuart, George Innes, Wins- 
low Homer, Whistler, Abbey, Saint Gau- 
dens, and others, with a final chapter on 

Howard Pyle and other illustrators of 

children’s books. 


Johnson, Mrs. Martin. Jungle babies. 
1930. 169p. Putnam, $1.75. 590 


True stories of animals of the jungle 
by an author who has had a wide oppor- 
tunity to know them. 


Kiner, Grace. How the world grew up. 
1930. 111p. illus. Rockwell, $1.25. 
575 


Seen notes under Heal and McGill. 
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Kotchka, Mary M. Washington, its 
early days and early ways. 84p. 
Seribner, 80c. 917.53 


A book about the city of Washington 
suitable for intermediate grades. 


The garden of the world. 
illus. Rockwell, $1.25. 
580 


In this book the story of plants is very 
simply and directly told with no padding 
of fiction. Is well illustrated and is suit- 
able for 4th grade and up. One of a 
series that seems to be sponsored by the 
University of Chicago, each volume bear- 
ing the endorsement of a member of the 
Science faculty. To be complete in 10 
volumes. 


McGill, Janet. 
1930. 111p. 


Overland in a covered 
wagon. 1930. 1380p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $1.50. 921 

Written first as an introduction to his 
collected poems, this autobiography, now 
reprinted, makes a charming story of pio- 
neer life for young people; also issued in 

a school edition somewhat cheaper. 


Miller, Joaquin. 


Persing, Ellis C. and Thiele, C. L. Ele- 
mentary science by grades; book five. 
1930. 309p. illus. Appleton, 96c. 

504 
A text that can be used for reference 
work with schools. 

Carl. 1930. 

illus. 


Early moon. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 
811 or 821 


A selection of the author’s poetry for 
young people, some of the poems appear- 
ing in book form for the first time. The 
illustrations by James Daugherty are un- 
usually apt. 


Sandburg, 
136p. 


Simonds, William A. and Black, Fred L. 
From the ground up. 1930. 279p. 
Doubleday, $2. 629.13 


A book on learning to fly “from the 
ground up.” Latest developments in the 
ever-changing field of aviation are intro- 
duced through the experiences of a boy 
who learns to fly in the Ford airplane 
division, Detroit. 


Stephenson, Mary B. The world of ani- 
mals. 1930. 111p._ illus. Rock- 
well, $1.25. 590 

See note under McGill. 
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Townsend, A. H. Camping and scouting 
lore. 1930. 3872p. illus. Harper, 
$3. 796 


A comprehensive guide for scouting and 
outdoor activities, covering Indian craft, 
first aid, games and contests, and camp 
projects, as well as camp and scout craft. 
Two chapters are contributed by J. H. 
Salomon, author of the Book of Indian 
crafts. 


New Editions 


The story of Roland. 
illus. Scribner, $2.59. 
398 


A popular hero tale now made avail- 
able in a very elaborate illustrated edi- 
tion. 

See Booklist 27:110 Nov. ’30. 


Baldwin, James. 
1980. 347p. 


John Brown’s 
illus. Double- 


Benet, Stephen Vincent. 
body. 1930. 3877p. 
day, $3.50. 811 or 821 

A new edition with illustrations by 

James Daugherty, designed for the young 

people’s room. 


Chambers, R. W. Cardigan. 
423p. Harper, $2.50. 
Robert W. Chambers’ historical novel of 
colonial days is issued in an attractive 
edition for young people. Illustrations 
by Henry Pitz. 


1930. 


Coolidge, Susan. What Katy did next. 
1930. 298p. Little, $2. 


A companion to What Katy did in the 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf. 


The Golden Books. McKay, $1.50. 


Dickens. Oliver Twist. 
Dumas. The three musketeers. 
Melville. Typee. 


The bold dragoon, 
1930. 240p. 


Irving, Washington. 
and other ghostly tales. 
illus. Knopf, $3.50. 

Five of the author’s lesser known tales, 
edited by Anne Carroll Moore of the New 

York Public Library, with illustrations by 


James Daugherty. 
See Booklist 25:108 Nov. ’30. 


Kipling, Rudyard. The complete Stalky 
& Co. new ed. 1930. 3868p. Dou- 
bleday, $2.50. 

A new edition of Kipling’s famous 
school story, with neat blue binding, clear 
print and clever illustrations by L. Ra- 
ven-Hill. 
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Maemillan’s Children’s Classics. $1. 


The price of all volumes in this series 
has been reduced from $1.75 to $1. 


Rollins, P. A. Jinglebob. 1930. 2638p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


This true cowboy tale of a few years 
back is issued in a handsome illustrated 
edition with pictures in color by N. C. 
Wyeth. 


Cheaper Editions and Reprints 


Bowie. The Master, 
Christ. 


a life of Jesus 
Scribner, $1. 
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Brown. Beliefs that matter. Scribner, 
$1. 
Browne. This believing world. Macmil- 
lan, $1. 
Coe. The motives of men. Scribner, $1. 
Gossip. The hero in thy soul. Scribner, 
$1. 
Sandburg. The American song bag. 


Harcourt, $3.50. (formerly $7.50) 


Taylor. Leonardo and Florentine. 
Harper, $3. (formerly $6.) 





